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—« he Farm. 


Agricultural Societies and their Organ- 
ization. 

Amongst the questions discussed from time 
to time, there is none that more frequently 
comes up than the following “What good 
do agricultural societies promote?” And in 
answer we are informed that they cause the 
expenditure of a great deal of money, and 

rve to give prominence to a few men who 
seek notoriety, and cannot find it any other 
way. There are many cases which may be ci- 
ted as examples to sustain the point of this 
argument against such institutions, but never- 
theless, such an answer as the above is not 
correct—it only indicates the abuses to which 
such societies are from time to time liable 
from the selfish and interested individuals, 
who are at all times ready to make use of any 
means to aid them in getting into public 
places of trust or emolument, and does not 
at all show the real uses of such institutions 
and the good which they have effected. 

There are many of our readers who will 
recollect how very little attention was given 
to agriculture and its interests, before these 
societies were called into existence In those 
days, and it was not so very long ago, every 
matter was hearsay, that related to farming 
and farm management. The large land hold- 
er and breeder of stock who was wealthy, pos- 
sessed in his ability to visit other places the 
means of informing himself, and there was a 
great distance placed between him and the 
farmer whose work and whose business requir- 
ed his constant personal attention. The one 
could go into other States, could select his 
purchases, could see the operation of new sys- 
tems, and come back improved in mental ca- 
pacity; the other, on the contrary could see 
nothing of the kind, his mental improvement 
in relation to what was going on in his own bu- 
siness was confined solely to what he had done 
himself, or to what little progress neighbors 
around him had effected by deviating from 
the old well worn paths so long trodden by 














their fathers. Even in their own countries, 
improvements might go on, new stock might 
be introduced, new implements might be used, 
or offered for sale, new fruits might be grown 
and matured, and yet neither time nor oppor- 
tunity was given to the agricultural communi- 
ty at a distance to examine them or to learn to 
improve from them. This state of things was 
entirely altered by the introduction of State 
and county agricultural societies. First the 
State societies began their operations, which 
have gone on increasing, in interest and in util- 
ity, where well managed, till they have be- 
come a recognized necessity of the times. 
Toshow more intimately, how and in what 
manner State societies promote agriculture 
in a whole community, we will take up the or- 
ganization of the State Fair of 1859, which is 
in a great measure different from any of its pre- 
decessors, and which is also different in its 
method of arrangement, being more the plan 
whieh has rendered the exhibitions of the 
societies of other States eminently successful 
both financially, and also in aiding to develope 
a spirit of emulation amongst agriculturists. 
In other States, so far, it has been found ad- 
visable to carry the great annual agricultural 
exhibitions from point to point, because it 
tended in a high degree to stimulate the agri- 
cultural interests of all parts of the country, 
alike. This principle was originally adopted 


824] by the Agricultural Society of England, and 


afterwards taken up by the Agricultural Soci- 
ety of New York, which was the first cuccessful 
State organivation of the kind on this side of the 
Atlantic. In Michigan this plan was adopted, 
also, but after a trial, it was found that it would 
not work, or at least that the State was not yet 
ready for its adoption, and since 1850 it has 
not been again tried. In this State, therefore, 
the annual exhibition has been confined to a 
single point, namely, Detroit; and yet the pros- 
pective adoption of the principle of changing 
the locality has never been given up, for each 
year, the action of the soviety has formally 
recognized its existence, first by refusing to 
make any preparation to obtain grounds that 
could be used for the future, and secondly by 
adopting resolutions, holding out the idea 
that the fair might be located in other places, 
under certain specified contingencies. In 
the meanwhile, since 1850, the city of Detroit 
by the opening of railroads has become more 
and more the focus in which the greatest por- 
tion of the interests of the State have been 
concentrated; and the city itself has grown so 
that instead of a population of only thirty or 
thirty-five thousand, it has now very nearly 
eighty thousand inhabitants, and has connec- 
tions that unite it more easily with four times 
that number of citizens than any other point 
can possibly be in Michigan. It has also a 
large and extensive railroad connection with 
Canada, and the liberality of the State Society 
is being well regarded by the number of entries 
that have been made from that province this 
year, showing that the Canadians appreciate 
not only their connection with Michigan, but 
also the chances afforded them to exhibit, on 
equal terms with their neighbors. 


These considerations are weighty, and must 
influence the location of the State Fair. Heuce 
it is that after selecting one of the best grounds 
that could be obtained within the limits of 
the city of Detroit, that it was determined 
the present year to make no effort to change 
the locality, but to again hold it in the same 
grounds as those of last year. 


Even here, however, changes were effected 
that made other changes necessary. During 
the year, the proprietorship of the grounds 
changed hands, the park of last year was 
doubled in size, the track was entirely 
obliterated, and anew one made. The ex- 
perience of last year also demonstrated that 
more extensive accommodations would be 
necessary, another year, the fair of 1858 having 
been held under circumstances the most ad- 
verse, and with a state of feeling amongst a 
large portion of the rural community far from 
pleasant. To meet these circumstances, and 
take advantage of them, was one of the chief 
points in the management of the present 
State Fair; and it may be, perhaps, instructive 
to give a slight sketch of the wants and ne- 
cessities of such a fair, when properly pro‘i- 
ded for. In New York and Ohio, as well as 


in Illinois and Indiana, the cities at which the ‘ occur oftea during the milk 
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fair is held, undertake to pay all the expense 
of providing the grounds, erecting the build. 
ings, and adorning the halls with ornamental 
work. Here in Michigan, instead of this, the 
city of Detroit raises a small amount by sub- 
scription, and the Society has to be at the 
expense of providing for the whole outlay.— 
Last year, with a view to got rid of this annu- 
al drain upon the Society, a provision for the 
occupation of grounds for a number of years 
was made, and the buildings then erected were 
made more permanent and substantial than 


but temporary. Nevertheless, on the whole 
of the structures there was used something 
over one hundred and eighty thousand feet of 
lumber. To this there has been add:d the 
present year, one hundrid thousand feet more, 
exclusive of the amount used in the grand 
stand, which has taken about twenty thou 

sand feet more.. It will be seen, therefore, 
that to give the accommodations, which are 
now needed for a State Fair in Michigan, 
nearly or quite 300,000 feet of lumber 
is reqiured, and this exclusive of the fencing 
that surrounds the grounds. The labor nec- 
essary to erect the structures and prepare the 
buildings for the occupancy, costs something 
like $800 to $1000. Meanwhile the exhibi- 
tion itself requires a considerable array of 
force for superintendence, watchmen, gate 
keepers and Marshals, which may be enume- 
rated as follows: 


12 Superintendents of the several departments. 
9 Marshals and Assistant Marshals. 
18 Gate keepers and receivers of tickets. 
6 Assistants in the Treasurer’s department. 
10 Assistants in the Secretary’s office, 
12 Day watchmen. 
20 Night watchmen. 


Besides the above, there are the forty po- 
lice appointed by the Mayor of the city. 

There is also a band of music, consisting of 
ten musicians, the supply of water to be pro- 
vided for, and other help of an incidental na- 
ture, which it is impossible to provide for 
before hand, 

There are also other expenses, such as hay, 
provender and feed, besides;the refreshments 
for the committees, judges, and guests, all of 
which are a part of the programme of a great 
exhibition, which have to be provided for. 


usual. The sheds and stalling, however, were length and depth of quarters, in proportion to 


cations of such a constitution, are a thick, 
mellow skin, semingly loose upon the frame 
or bony structure, with hair silky and soft, 
¢orresponding with the texture of her skin; a 
bright, projecting eye, indicating vital stami- 
na to search for and obtain requsite food, re- 
quiring more or less endurance, in all good 
grazing districts, and depending much upon 
the mechanical or bony structure, to combine 
strength and action. Wide, flat bonés, short 
in the lines between joints, broad across the 
loin and hips, deep body, straight back 


those of the body, are indications of strength 
and power of locomotion. The loin or small 
of the back, is the centre of motion in all four 
legged animals. It should, therefore, be care. 
fully observed, in judging of their strength 
and power of endurance. , 

The quality of milk is an essential 4 
estimating the value of a cow for gene 





yield the largest amount of milk, Because 

they depend more upon the quaiitity of 
cheese than its quality, and milk is known to 

make a good yield of cheese, that would make 
but little butter, and poor at that. But I am 
not in favor of the rule of selecting cows that 
yield the most milk per day or season, in ar- 
riving at a proper standard of excellence for 
the best cow. As there is a comparatively 
small proportion of the cows in the country 
used for cheese making, to those used 
for milk, butter, beef and breeding, I am 
of the opinion that we should put the highest 
estimation upon the best qualifications for 
the most general uses. The quality of milka 
milk a cow will give, is indicated by hair and 
skin, such as first described, and yellow color 
of the skin inside the ears, and other yarts: of 
the animal not thickly covered with ‘hair, I 
have never known acow, with soft fur like 
hair, and mellow skin, appearing yellow and 
gummy at the roots of the hair, when parted 
with the hands, and rough, dandruffy escutch- 
eon, that was not a good butter cow, and 
when fattened, would mix tallow well with 
flesh. Having been accustomed to fatten my 
cows that failed for dairy purposes, by age or 
otherwise, for many years, and being on the 





Last year these expenses were as follows: 


Day and night watch...- ----.. 2. -22- 2 ----- $449 50 
Miscellaneous items of expense.-......--... 825 94 
Gate keepers..c...-.e-2- ence cones. -ccceeee 68 50 
Superintendents... cece anne neeeenenee-eeee 98 25 
Marshals... 02 enee eone woes oo ee wnne ----- oe 00 
Stationery and assistants in Secretary’s office 247 54 
Printing and advertising...-.... -n0-.-----06 491 91 
Music, refreshments and meals.........-.... 454 20 
Decoration of Halls, evergreens, waterpipe 

BO. conn coce cone eens moce ence cone ence cece -- 480 16 
Hay and feed, and straw... enee ence neee.--- 218 00 


$2928 00 
In answer to some inquiries on the same 
subject, the Secretary of the New York Agri- 
cultural Society, states that the expenses of 
the Fair of 1858 in that State: 


For printing andadvertising............... $604 00 
For clerk hire...--------2ecesenccceeeceee- 857 00 
Gate keepers and guards......-.---. ....-. 844 00 
Watchmen and pelice, (usually much more) 175 00 
Refreshments for visitors, judges, guests... 400 00 
Miscellaneous expenses....-----...2- naecee 408 





Superintendents, KC---- ence. . oe eens nnnceee 717 00 
Total cons cccoccce cnesccne eeescempecegece $3500 00 


This, it will be noticed, does not include 
music, hay and provender, and no decoration 
of the Halls, which was provided for by the 
local committee. 

We bring up this matter at this time to show 
first the expense of the fairs, and then after- 
wards to make some kind of estimate of the 
benefits that accrue to the State from fairs 
properly conducted. But this we shall re- 
fer to more at length in a fature number. 





Good Cows. 


Too high an estimation can scarcely be put 
upon a perfect cow. In attempting to de 
scribe her,.I shall be guided by my own ob- 
servation and experience. The first quality 
to be attained, is a strong physical constitu- 
lion, and capacity to eat what is offered her, 
at all seasons of the year, and yield the great- 
est return of good milk, for family or dairy 
purposes from a given amount of food con- 
sumed. Without an appetite, she is worth- 
less, and nearly so without the faculty of con- 
verting her food into a good quality of milk. 
The latter depends much upon the strength 
of her constitution to endure our severe cli- 
matory changes, and changes of diet, which 





lookout for causes of known results, I have 
observed that those known to give good milk; 
made most t hrift in tallow when fed to fatten: 
Hence the conclusion, that cows that handle 
well, in what the butchers cali tallow joints, 
may be judged to give rich milk, the quanti- 
ty to be judged by a plainly marked design 
of nature, in her physical structure. As effem- 
inacy is a universal characteristic of a milk 
giving race, it should be deemed an essential 
one in the cow. Instead of “heavy head, 
horns, neck and shoulders, and comparatively 
light hind quarters,” which is characteristic of 
the opposite sex, she should show an opposite 
design by a feminine countenance, light head, 
neck, shoulders and fore arm, widening back- 
ward in her chest, to the loin and hind-quar- 
ters, where the most strength is required.— 
Large veins, leading to the udder, and ample 
provision in and about it, to receive a large 
flow of milk, are also prominent marks of na- 
ture’s design. Her feminine marks should 
not point to weakness in her constitution — 
It may be taken asa general rule that the 
more masculine or male-like in her appear- 
ance, the less apt is she to be a deep milker. 


As the qualities of a perfect cow, for dairy 
or family use, require thrift and strength of 
constitution, she will be able to transmit those 
qualities to her offspring, and is therefore a 
good breeder. The disposition and mechani- 
cal structure of the cow, for convenient use 
in milking, are also prominent items in her 
account of superior excellence. Her limbs 
should not be so short, nor her bag and teats 
so long, as to be liable to drag against her 
feet in traveling, or be stepped on in rising 
from a lying posture, or mop up the filth of 
the stable, or require an uncomfortable atti- 
tude in the milker. A perfect quietude and 
willingness to be milked and handled in vari- 


tial traits in the character of a perfect cow. 
As the last estimated value of the cow is with 
the butcher, her aptitude to fatten and turn 
out well, after being no longer profitable for 
milk, is to be taken into her credit account, 
—Maine Farmer. 





Breeding. 

In choosing the sire and dam, we should 
carefully inquire if either have any cause to 
make us fear hereditary disease. People in 
general do not take sufficient pains to ascer- 
tain this important information. Farmers es 
pecially are careless on this point; their sys- 
tem nine times out of ter being to put any 
mare they may have, to any horse they can 
get, the desideratum in their eyes being 
cheapness. Little do they care whether the 
mare is or is not suited to the.horse, or the 
horse suited to the mare; hence the reason 
we see SO Many wiry useless brutes. 


In choosing a mare for breeding, we must 
be careful she has a sound frame, which 
should be roomy, or her produce will b 
small. Should she be light in the bone, a horse 
with substance must be sought for, to rectify 
in thestock her defects. In my observations 
throughout this little treatise I do not allude 
to the racer, which will possibly form a sub- 
ject for some future number. Ifthese impor 
tant points are not attended to, horse-breed- 
ing will never be a source of gain; and it 
must be recollected that the useless brute wild 
eat as much, and cost as much to rear, as one 
that will readily find a market, 


Under no circumstances will it pay to keep 
bad stock, whether it be horses, cattle, pigs, 
or sheep; neither will it pay to be over-stock- 
ed for if things are not well kept they will not 
turn out to be worth much. Itis always bet- 
ter to be under than over-stocked. 


* 


It is frequently the case that a defective 
mare is sent to a stallion, which probably is 
not very celebrated, and the result is perhaps 
a weedy filly, which the farmer cannot sell, 
and therefore he makes a brood mare of her, 
andit can be well imagined the stock she pro- 
duces; thus it is accounted for why we see 
so many shapeless, unprofitable animals in 
possession of the farmers, 


If due attention were paid to the selection 
of the mare, and corresponding care taken 
with regard to the horse, the breeder would 
be amply repaid, and a few pounds extra laid 
out to secure a first rate stallion would ensure a 
produce which would be certain to be sought 
after; there never is any lack of purchas- 
ers for good horses. 


The rule to be adopted in breeding is as 
fol.ows: If you havea mare that is very short, 
put her to a stallion that has length, or vice 
versa; if she is very light, let the horse have 
substance; if, instead, the mare is too heavy, 
give her a light horse. Due attention to 
these points will secure the sort df animal 
we desire. 


Let every one avoid stallions which are 
blind or whose stock have become 80; 
and also such as have curbs and cur- 
by hocks, which I believe are hereditary; 
but I do not say the same of spavins and 
splints, though some, I am aware, hold a dif- 
ferent opinion, Again, bad feet are to be 
avoided as being hereditary, as well as ring 
bone; and roaring is passeed from sire and 
dam to their produce. To say that evil effects 
may result from breeding from a mare or a 
horse which has become lame solely from 
hard work in the absence of any defect is pre- 
posterous; but I believe, if 1 rembember cor- 
rectly, that Nimrod thought as much. It 
seems to me contrary to all rules of common 
sense 10 suppose such could be the case. To 
breed from a mare or use a stallion with bad 
eyes, would be most unwise, for no defect is 
so rapidly handed down, and I have had so 
many examples come under my notice that I 
can hardly bring myself to say there is any 





ous ways, standing up from the ground high 
enough to keep a well spread set-of medium 
sized teats clean, sound and easy of access, 
with soft, mellow, copper colored teats, milk- 
ing easy and not liable to chap, and lank, or 





'g season. Indi- 


light udder, after being milked, are all essen- 


exception to this rule. Of course, I more 
particularly allude to navural disease of the 
eye, but even where one eye has been injured, 
and the other declines in consequence, I 
should in that ease avoid breeding from the 
animal.—London Sporter’s Magazine. 
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Getting out Rail Timber and Making 
Rails. 


As most of the farmers who have put new 
fallows into wheat are now beginning to think 
about getting them fenced, the following 
hints on the splitting of rails, taken from the 
Treatise on Fencing, written by S. Epwarps 
Topp, of Lake Ridge, Tompkins county, 
New York, for the ‘Transactions of the, New 
York Society for 1858, will prove suggestive: 


SPLITTING RAILS, STAKES AND POSTS. 


Tt requires the exercise of a little good 
skill to split timbér, economically, into rails, 
Stakes or posts. Any one who can handle a 
a beetle and wedge can‘split fire-wood, for it 
matters little how that is split, but if a man 
does not know how to split timber straight, 


he will be very liable, and indeed very likely, 


to spoil a vast deal of timber when splitting 
up atree. The truth is, if he does not know 
how to stick the wedges, and where to stick 
them, he will be very apt to make bad work, 
even in the best of timber, for splitting well. 
When we split firewood we cleave it in the 
best way that we can, and if it slivers to 
pieces so much the better. But there is a 
regular rule for splitting rails, stakes, posts, 
wagon spokes, staves, and every thing elso, 


and if one does not observe this rule, he will 


most assuredly, spoil much timber. If, in 
splitting anything for fences, some pieces have 


huge ends at one end, or if they are not al 


of about a uniform size, if the operator does 
not understand his business, and if he makes 
many short pieces, it would be the wisest 
policy to employ some one else who will not 


waste so much timber. 


In splitting timber for anything, it is best 
to set the wedges at the smallest or top end 
of a log, should there be any difference in 
If there are no large checks across 
the end of a log, take the ax in one hand and 
the beetle in the other, and make a crack di- 

tirely across the end of the log, so as to split 
it into two equal parts. If there is a large 
crack, a part of the way across the end, drive 
‘in the ax a little, with the beetle, so as to 
make a crack entirely across the end. Gen- 
erally speaking, timber splits the best and 
wastes the least, by setting the wedges in an 
old crack or seam. But, sometimes, a log 
will separate much the easiest directly across 


the ends. 


the old check. Now, set two iron wedges in 
the end of the log and drive them both to- 


gether, and when the end is opened sufficient- 


ly, drive in gluts; if the wedges have been set 
in the middle of the end, the log will sepa- 
rate usually in the middle. Should it vary a 
little from following the middle of the log, 
it is better to let it. go where it will, than to 
undertake to open it at the other end so as to 
meet the operation, which is attended with 
doubt and difficulty. Sometimes it is almost 
impossible to split a log through the heart. 
This is the case, many times, with black ash, 
and elm, and button-wood. Logs, many 
times, have a seam entirely around the 
heart, When this is the case, it will require a 


vast deal of unnecessary pounding to split it |. 


through the heart. Such logs can be worked 
up far more easily, and economically, by slab- 
bing them, following the old seams; and, 


many times, when a log has a very tough 


heart, even if there be no checks nor seams, 
it is best to split them by slabbing off about 
one-third of the log at once; this will leave, 
in a log thirty inches in diameter, a heart 
piece about ten inches square. If now, the 
timber be very tough and stringy, this may 
be worked up by slabbing it. In splitting 
Ordinary timber, the builder must keep in 
mind, that a round stick or a square stick can- 
not, very well, be split into three equal parts, 
because, if we attempt to split off one-third 
of it ata time, the smaller part is very apt to 
run out before the split reaches the other end. 
Therefore, if a square stick be about large 
enough for three rails, it is best to split it 
through the centre, and then split the two 
halves of it in the centre again, even if the 
rails should be a little too small, than to un- 


dertake to split into three equal parts; or, if 


such a stick, when split into four rails, would 
make them too small, it would be best to 


make but two of it, even if they were a little 
larger than we could desire. We cannot al- 
ways have every rail, stake or post exactly of 
the size we may wish, but the aim should al- 
way be, in splitting rails, to have the smallest 
rails equal to a stick four inches square, and 
increasing in size so that the largest rails will 
be equal to a stick four inches square, This 
is a very good ralo to split by; but, if thought 
to be exceptionable, it is very easy to split in 
two rails those rails which A says are of the 


When a man has a saw-mill of his own, and 
timber does not split very well, it might be 
policy to saw out his rails, making them 
about three inches square, but the same tim- 
ber would build twice’as much fence if it 
were sawed into boards. 

Sometimes rails are split out of poles,which 
will make from two to eight rails each; and, 
it occurs, that a pole would make about three 
good rails; and if;split into.four, they would 
be too small; and if split into two rails, they 
would be rather large. Asit is very difficult, 
and usually “impracticable; to split a pole into 
three or five, or seven equal parts, on ac 
count of their liability to run out, in splitting; 
if a pole be too small for four rails, it is best 
to make but two of it, even if they should 
be rather large. When. a pole is about the 
right size for six rails, the best way is to split 
»| the pole into four quarters, as nearly as wo 
can; and, many times, one of the quarters 
will be large enough for tworails. The idea 
should be always kept in mind, that the rule 
which is, observed in riving staves, wagon 
spokes, and such like, is, to eplit a stick 
through the middle; and then take a smaller 
piece and split that through the middle, and 
so on until every piece or bolt is reduced to 
its desirable size. When a log or rail cut 
will make about eight good rails, the true way 
is to quarter it, and then split those quarters 
in two. If we attempt to split off of one 
side one rail, in most timber, it would be sure 
to run out before it would split half the length 
of the log. In the first place, split the log 
into quarters, if practicable, whether it be 
split into rails, stakes or posts. After a log 
has been split into quarters, split the quarter 
into two again, as nearly in the middle as may 
be. If the workman cannot stick his wedge 
within half an inch of the centre of a quar- 
ter of a log at sight, he had better measure 
the distance. Sometimes it is better to set 
the wedge in the middle of a stick, half way 
from each end, than to set it at the end,when 
splitting a piece that will make two rails.— 
When a wedge is set half way from each end 
in the middle of the stick, if the crack does 
not run im the middle each way from the 
wedge, sometimes a blow or two with the ax 
will start it so as to make it split in the mid- 
dle; and sometimes it is necessary to set an- 
other wedge half way between the middle 
and the end. A little practice will enable the 
builder, if he has a little good skill, to split 
timber very accurately, without spoiling but 
few pieces. The same rules are observed in 
splitting stakes as in splitting rails, only it is 
necessary, first, in splitting a quarter, to make 
a little estimate how many pieces a quarter or 
an eighth ofa log will make. In splitting fence 
posts, it frequently occurs that a piece is too 
large for one post, and too small for two 
posts. In such a case, if a stake cannot be 
split off without its running out, it is best 
{not to attempt to split it again, lest both 
pieces be spoiled. 
In splitting bar posts, or any pieces that 
are required to be thin and wide, first split 
the log in two, end, if it is a large one, quar- 
ter it. Make calculations how many posts a 
quarter will make, splitting from the heart to 
the back. If a quarter will make four, split 


> 
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it in the centre, and these pieces again in the 
centre. If they are wider than necessary, 
| take off a stake from the heart side. If half 
a log will make about six posts, it is not best 
to quarter it first, because, each piece would 
then contain timber enough for three posts, 
each, and there would be danger of spoiling 
a post in attempting to split only one post 
from a stick which is large enough for three; 
therefore, divide the half log into three equal 
parts, and first split off a piece large enough 
for two posts, and then split the pieces in two 
in the middl2. The workman would do well, 
after opening the end a little, to set a wedge 
or two in the side of the stick, to prevent its 
running out, and drive all the wedges at once, 
or, drive that wedge the most which seems 
to split the truest and straightest. When 
timber is not inclined to split exactly straight, 
by tracing it with the ax and beetle the whole 
length of the stick, it can be made to split 
tolerably straight. In splitting a log eight or 
ten inches in diameter into bar posts or any 
other wide posts, make an estimate how many 
a log will make; if it will make four, split it 
through the centre, and then, by tracing or 
starting it a little with the ax and beetle on 
the side, the two halves may he split in two 
again the wide way. We first take off a slab, 
and if the timber do not split rather freely, 
it is very liable to run out and spoil a post, 
It is very impracticable to give a perfect idea 
on paper of splitting timber correctly. 
THE LENGTH OF RAILS AND STAKES. 

The most common length for rails is twelve 

feet, although many farmers make them ten, 





right size, and which B thinks are too large eleven, and even fourteen feet in length, but, 
for one rail and just right for two. A rail when we consult convenience and economy 
about three inches Square, or equivalent to|in splitting and handling, as a general rule, 
that size, will be pronounced. by tha great | twelve feet for rails is the best length. If they 
majority of farmers, to bea more desirable | should split yery freely there is no objection 


size, so far a8 CCODOMY and convenienve are 
concerned, than a rail of any other size.— 


to cutting them fourteen feet long, on the 
contrary, if timber should not split well, it 


might be a matter of good economy to cut 
them ten or eleven feet long, but there ought 
tobe a uniform length for rails on every 
farm, because when rails are of different 
lengths there will be more or less disadvantage 
im making them into fence. Large logs 
should be sawed in two, just twelve feet long, 
and smaller logs may be cut with an ax, and 
as every rail cut shouldbe measured'with a 
pole just twelve feet/long, each cut should be 
measured from the middle of the chip or ax 
cut, and the top.end-of each cut should be 
left square; this wi:l make the heart rails a 
little longer than the outside rails. But, in 
laying the foundation for a fence, if there 
should be a little variation in the length of 
rails, it should be remembered to select first 
the sap rails, and if the heart rails project a 
little more than is necessary at the joints it will 
do no harm. 


The length of stakes should always be reg- 
ulated by the height of the fence. They are 
usually cut from seven to nine feet in length, 
but whatever length may be adopted, it 
should be kept in mind, that stakes should 
be cut long enough to admit of being set the 
second time, after the end which has been set 
in the ground has rotted off. The part of 
stakes out of the ground, will, usually, last 
twice as long as the part in the ground, 
no matter what the timber may bo, therefore, 
if stakes be cut just long enough to be set 
but once, after one end is decayed, so that 
they need re-setting, they are worthless, but 
by cutting them long enough to be set again, 
after a foot or so has rotted, it is much more 
economical than to make new stakes as often 
as the ends rot or decay enough to render 
them too short for the fence. 


Some farmers deem it a matter of economy 
to cut their fence posts, and particularly bar 
posts, long enough to admit of the other end 
being set in the ground after one end has de- 
eayed. But there are very plausible objec- 
tions to this practice. Fence posts which ex- 
tend from two to three feet above the fence, 
present an unsightly appearance, and, besides, 
the longer the post is the more liable to de- 
viate from standing erect. Bar posts which 
extend three feet higher than they ought to, 
are a nuisance; they ate always in the way, 
especially when one is passing with a load of 
hay or grain. 


PEELING RAILS AND STAKES 


Should always be done when they are split 
out, so that they may season the better. It 
requires but a little time to peel them, when 
splitting them, and as rails and stakes are 
often split by the job, at so much per hundred, 
a man will usually split them, and peel them 
for a few cents more per hundred than he will 
ask for simply splitting, providing one insists 
on it when negotiating about splitting. When 
timber is cut in the fall, it is true, it does not 
peel as well as when cut in summer, but, as a 
general rule, it will peel tolerably well after 
it is split out, even whon cut in autumn. 
When the bark is thick and heavy it will peel 
about as well from small pieces, like rails and 
stakes, as it will when the timber is cut in the 
summer. But the bark should be taken off 
at some rate; and when it adheres so tightly 
that it is necessary so cut it off, it may be cut 
off at each end about a foot or so and laid in 
the fence, with the bark downwards, and dur- 
ing the suummer it will usually become 80 
loose as to drop off itself, but if it is not held 
iu the joints of the fence, it may be stripped 
off very readily after one end is loosened a 
little, and if the rail be laid with the bark 
down it will become loose by the drying of 
the rail. When rails are made of timber 
having a very thin bark, like iron wood, for 
example, the most expeditious way of peeling 
them is, to lay the rail to be peeled ona 
couple of benches, and then with a drawing 
knife, shave off the bark while the workman 
is sitting on it. When small poles are used 
for rails, if they are not peeled entirely) a 
strip of bark should be taken off on two sides, 
opposite to each other, and one of the peeled 
sides laid upward in the fence; by this means 
the bark will become loose during the season, 
and many times drop off itself. Rails, stakes, 
posts, and timber of every other description 
will be very much more durable if peeled, 
unless it is buried in the ground. When a 
stick is two feet or more under ground, it will 
last much longer if the bark be left on; but 
if the bark be left on a fence post, the part 
of it two feet below the curfaee will be more 
durable with the bark on than if it were off. 
But that same post will rot off at the surface 
of the ground many ycars sooner if the bark 
were left on, then if it were peeled before it 
were set. Bark preserves timber when it is 
alive, but after it has been cut down it hast- 
ens its decay, when it is exposed to the in- 
fluences of the weather, wet anddry. When 
the bark is not taken off worms damage rails 
and posts of many kinds of timber. Allow 





ing rails to soak in a poud of water for a few 
days, will, generally, loosen the bark, so that 
it may be peeled off very quickly. 





Potatoes and Tomatoes. 


Potatoes.—The common potato is said to 
be a native of South America, but is found 
growing wild as.far north as Mexico. The 
two «varieties “Rough purple * Chili” and 
“White Mexican Wild” were,brought from 
their native soil a few years ago, and by cul- 
tivation in our climate have become highly 
esteemed for their good eating qualities. 
The writer has experimented extensively 
the past ten years with potatoes of almost 
every known variety, the object being to as- 
certain what varieties were best suited to the 
soil and climate of our State (Michigan.)— 
The conclusion arrived at is as follows: 
Varieties. Notwithstanding the endless 
variations in the shape, size, color of flesh and 
surface, time of ripening, color and shape of 
the haulms, &c., yet the potato may be di- 
vided into three distinct classes: Ist. Those 
having in their composition the largest share 
of sugar. These may be known by the crys- 
taline appearance of their flesh when boiled 
or baked, and are called mealy, as for instance 
the Mexican Mercer or Meshannock, Califor- 
nia, and some other sorts. 2d. Those con- 
taining an unusual amount of starch. These 
are more solid when cooked than the first, and 
are not as liable to break to pieces when boil- 
ed. They are not as sweet nor so mealy as 
the first named, but are full as nutritious, al- 
though they have the appearance of being 
soggy when cooked. The Chili, Siberian, 
White Pinkeye, Scotch Grey, &c., are of this 
class, 3d. Those contsining a superabun- 
dance of water or vegetable juice analogous 
to that contained in the haulm or vine of the 
potato. These may generally be known by 
their red skin and yellow flesh—whereas, the 
other two classes are almost universally white 
fleshed, with white, yellow or brownish skin. 
These (the 3d class) are watery when boiled 
and solid when baked. They have a bit- 
ter taste and are altogether unworthy a place 
in the soil of any respectable cultivator, yet 
may be found on almost every farm in the 
western States. The Western Reds, Flesh 
Colored, Pinkeyes, Merinos, Rohans, and a 
host of hog potatoes are of this third class.— 
When Agricultural societies pay more atten- 


tion to their premium lists for potatoes, and 


appoint competent judges for the same, then 
and not till then, will we see a reform in the 
production of potatoes, as to variety. 
Planting.—In climate like that of Michigan 
—so liable to extremes of wet or drouth—it 
is unsafe to plant an entire crop at one par- 
ticular time. For instance, the present sea- 
son, early varieties planted early produced 
well, they escaped the drouth; late varieties 
planted the usual time, middle of May, suffer- 
ed not only by drouth, but subsequent rains 
have induced a secondary growth, thereby 
spoiling many a crop that promised well at 
first, while potatoes planted as late as the 
first of July, that have escaped the frosts, 
will be an excellent crop. Therefore, it is un- 
doubtedly the safest way to plant portions of 
the crop at interva's of two weeks, commen- 
cing the middle of April and ending the first 
of July. In so doing an entire failure would 
be almost impossible. 


Seed.—A change of seed from one locality 
to another, is advisable. Plant nothing but 
those that answer the description of classes 
one and two, as above. Choose full grown 
potatoes, cut them into pieces of not more 
than three eyes in each, and plant two pieces 
in a hill or one piece every eight inches, if in 
drills. Put the seed down so that it will be 
at least six inches below the surface after cul- 
tivating, but cover lightly at first. No dan- 
ger of varieties mixing in the hill unless plant- 
ed there, The idea of one variety of potato 
changing to another, or white ones producing 
black ones, or No. 2 changing to No. 1, is all 
moonshine. It is true that different varieties 
of soil will change the appearance and flavor 
of potatoes sometimes, but never the variety. 

The California potato is the only variety 
the writer ever knew to change the color of 
itsskin. It is particolored, commonly pink 
and white, but sometimes one turns up entire- 
ly white or entirely pink, yet these when 
planted are as likely to produce the particol- 
ored as that of their own, and in fact more 
so. Still the shape, and color of flesh, vines, 
&c., are preciscly alike, they change their ap- 
paral but their race is one. By the way these 
are hardiest and hest yielding potato we have. 

Soil.—Experience teaches us that rolling, 
sandy land, without manure—except it be 
well rotted and plowed in a year before hand 
—produces the smoothest and best flavored 
potatoes. If the soil is new so much the bet- 
ter, but low, wet land, or that composed prin- 





cipally of loam or clay is to be avoided on 








account of the rot. Sandy land, deep plant- 
ing, level culture, and healthy seed, have 
more todo with a crop of sound potatoes 
than all the patent remedies in Christendom, 
Finally, For a large crop of merchantable 
potatoes, the Siberian and California should 
be planted—one for fancy, the other for size 
—both good yielders. For family use, good 
flavored, for boiling, &c., the Sweet Mercer, 
(not the common Mercer or Meshannock) is 
not excelled by any. 

For’a choice baking “potato, the’ White 
Mexican is Excelsior, . This “ little gem” has 
a smooth, thin skin, which bakes brown and 
that, too, in about one half the time required 
to bake any other kind. The Mexican is a fa- 
vorite with all good cooks and lovers of baked 
potatoes. 

For early planting. The Early Shaw, 
Sweet Mercer, and White Mexican, are as 
good as any for market or for home use. So 
much for Potatoes—now for 

Tomatoes.—The tomato has within a few 
years become one of the necessities of the ta- 
ble, and is looked upon as an indespensible ar- 
ticle of diet by consumptives on account, not 
only of its rich flavor, but of its medical pro- 
perties. Most persons dislike the flavor of 
the tomato on first tasting it, but when once 
the palate becomes accustomed to it, there is 
nothing more palatable. The best variety 
for gereral use is the large, round or “ Apple 
Tomato.” These ripen early, are of good 
size—generally two inches in diameter—red, 
smooth skin, thick fleshed, few seeds, good 
yielders, and are decidedly the best of the cat- 
alogue. The yellow cherry tomato is the 
most prolific of any. This, tegether with the 
yéllow pear shaped, are excellent for preserves. 
Tomatoes grown upon sandy soil moderately 
manured ripen their fruit much earlier than if 
planted on rich, clay land, besides being bet- 
ter flavored. The plants should be started 
in a box of earth kept in a warm place some 
weeks before time of planting out in the 
spring to ensure a good crop before the frosts 
of autumn kill the vines. Trimming the vines 
after part of the fruit is formed tends to ri- 
pen it much carlier than if left to itself, Nu- 
merous are the modes of preparing the to- 
mato for the table; sliced up in vinegar with 
a little salt and pepper, they are really not 
much inferior to oysters. Tomato pies are 
excellent, ‘l'omato preserves are superb, and 
tomato figs are prime. We hope to see more 
receipts in the Farmer for preparing the to- 
mato for the$table before Jack Frost deprives 
us of that dainty. 


D. D. TOOKER. 
Napoleon, §Septenrderf24,g1s59. 





Treatment of Young Horses. 


Many horses, I am persuaded, are render- 
ed impatient and irritable by the bad treat- 
ment experienced at the hands of the very 
men who should have made them docile and 
tractable. It is quite en error to suppose that 
horses are naturally bad-tempered; few are 
born so; and when they become vicious, the 
master or his man has to thank himself for 
what he, by his own bad management, has 
brought about. 


I have seen a pony made quite vicious, 
which was perfectly quiet, from being teased 
by children. I mention this as an example to 

rove the justice of what I have asserted.— 
e it is, that many horses go through the 
breaker’s hands, and come out unscathed ; but 
though such be the case, numbers are spoiled, 
and then it is unjustly placed to the account 
of a naturally bad disposition. 

How often we see a groom or a boy worry 
a horse in hisstall by tickling or pinching 
him! This they do for what they term fun 
or play, but they forget the animal does not 
understand a jest ; the consequence is, that to 
get rid of what he considers a nuisance, espe- 
cially if he is just commencing a nice feed 
of corn, he bites or kicks out; and when he 
sees the self-same nuisance come into the 
stable next time, he naturally concludes that 
the same imaginary bit of fan is going to be 
repeated, and out he kicks, Nuisance, not 
being prepared for this, gets a hit on the ribs 
and perhaps not being at the time in such a 
very lively humor as he was on the previous 
occasion, immediately hits him with the fork, 
and most probably calls him a brute, by which 
he intends to imply his being vicious. From 
this time war commences, retorts lead to re- 
torts, and probably incurable vice is the re-) 
sult Each time the man enters the stable 
the horse is expecting a thump; consequently 
he screws himself up, puts his tail between 
his legs, which has the effect of confirming 
the opinion of the owner, who has just then 
entered the stable, that John was correct 
when he said the animal wasa kicker. He, 
therefore, gets well on the other side of the 
stall, to secure his valuable person from harm, 
and poking his nose prudently round the post, 
looks upon the nag very much as Gordon 
Cuming might have done, when the very big 
lion he used to talk about was taking his “‘ wee 
drops.” If ever you see a horse look uneasy 
in his stall when the groom approaches him, 
be assured, though you may not be aware of 
it, he has been subjected to the treatment I 
have described, and the sooner you get a new 





attendant for him the better.—Cor. of Por- 
ter’s Spirit. 
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Bhe Garden & Orchard 


aS Se 


ir of the Washtenaw and 
says Agricultural Society. 


This spirited society held its annual exhibi- 
tion on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of 
last week, at Ypsilanti. The weather was 
fine till near the, close, and the results seem 
to have been satisfactory to all concerped. 

The Floral exhibition was held in the same 
hall with that of the Fine Arts. The show 
of flowers, especially, was exceedingly ‘fine, 
and the arrangements seem to have been; 
made with much taste; but the Hall was ut- 
terly inadiquate to the accommodation of the 
crowds who constantly thronged it, and, if we 
may judge from appearances, certain elastic 
materials which constitute a portion of the 
fashionable attire of the present day, must 
have suffered severely. 

Immediately within the entrance, wes locat- 
ed a specimen of. artificial rock-work; in 
which, however, the rocks had dwindled down 
to the ordinary rownded boulders of our 
fields; which were Duilt up quite tastefully 
with moss, displaying upon the slepe a tiny 
representative of “isaak Walton” endeavor- 
ing to inveigle the finny denizens ‘of a minia- 
ture fish pond; who, however, from lack of 





* the “ pure elemem,” had already become ob- 


livious of his enticing wiles. ‘Surrounding 
this were severa! beautiful floral mounds and 
bouquets; the whole forming:a very forcible 
illustration of ‘the fact, that danger and pleas- 
ure too often lurk together. “The flowers ex- 
hibited were, mainly, arranged upon an cle- 
vated -stand, 1unning through the centre of 
the hall, leaving an exceedingly narrow alley 
on each-side, with no alternative to a person, 
when onee entered, but ¢9 move passively 


nishes another reminder of the fast hereto- 
fore expressed by the writer, that a large por- 
tion of the land, capital and labor employed 
in fruit culture in our State, is thrown away | 
upon worthless or comparatively unprofitable 
varieties, owing, mainly, to the culpable neg- 
ligence, carelessness or ignorance of planters 
and growers. 


T. T. LYON. 
Plymouth, Oct, 8d, 1859, apie 





Flower Beds and Bedding—Rustic Beds. 


The unique bed, or rustic bed, made out of 
and round the bole of the old Yew tree, is 
but one of several kinds of rustic beds which 
give great satisfaction to the owners thereof 
and to their visiting friends. After the sys- 
tem of basket and rustic beds, with their nec- 
essary accompaniments, comes the classic vase 
system; then the promenade method and the 
rock garden; then through an archway into 
the real Experimental itself, where is exempli- 
fied the compositson and balance of colors 
along the left hand, and the true and beauti- 
ful ribbon style on the right. Then, again, 
there are the mixed borders;; in front of shrub- 
beries are lawn plants, as Pampas Grass and 
Tritonia uvaria, with Cenifers and concise 
botanical plants; the rarest to be seen of 
which is a mathematicel grass, that blooms 
and seeds, or tries to seed, from long horizon- 
tal spikes issuing from the top of the straw, 
orstem,ina ray aii round. The name is Chloris 
ratteta, a dwarf grass‘from the West Indies, 
which comes to perfection with us out of doors. 


AN FARMER. 
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back soil to bed and mortar them as it were, 
Raise the edging to any height you choose; 
then train the Ivy against the outside face of 
it, and, to hold it tight, push in the tops in 
the spaces between the top layer of bats—or 
anywhere else where the top of the Ivy reaches 
—or youcan poke itin. Sucha basket, or 
such an edging to a basket-bed, has been 
made in my presence the same day that the 
bed was planted about the middle of May; 
and it may be done any time from this to 
that time next yeat. But about the handle 
to the basket. Two Hazel-rods and two Ivy 
plants in pots, and each seven or eight feet 
long, would make the handle in five minutes. 
A rickety handle, it is trae, but it would last 
one season; and a whole season is sufficient 
to make up one’s mind to the expense of a 
galvanized iron rod. Or one might choose 
two smaller rods to be four or six inches apart 
and a net-work of wire between them. The 
great thing is to have the handle of some- 
thing to last one’s lifetime, and to be entirely 
hidden by acovering of Ivy. Nothing is so 
good as Ivy, as it looks well winter and sum- 
mer, and can he kept for years and years to 
the same shape and space as at the beginning. 
Tropeolum elegans is one of the best creep- 
ers to run over the handk, but it looks just 
as well without. Nothing but the plain 
broad leaved Ivy is used for these handles at 
the Experimental. 


Two shades of ‘carlet Geraniums—a 





It is the next prettiest thing after the Feather 
Grass for drying and using that way; but'we 
have not had it long enough to enable me'te 
chronicle its ways -end its wants all the year 
‘round. 


That frosted-siiver stand, with the green 
glass for flowers, is still on my “keeping- 
room” table. The pyramid-like nosegaey 


close-trussed kind like Punch for the middle, 
and a loose-headed one like the Model rose- 
gay rund it; and anedging of the mixed 
common .Vasturtivm trained down, and most 
of the leaves kept picked off, will make as 
handsome a bed ag any honest man need ever 


‘kinds of Germaniams in it; but if your two 


want, and a simpleton could see you had two 


with vigor to completion before the,advent of 
frost. It is, perhaps, one of the best seasons 
for sowing grass seed for lawn purposes.— 
Where a lawn is to be made on an extensive 
scale, it is generally effected by seeding.— 
Sodding makes the best job where good turf 
can be had, as there isa better choice of 
grass, and moreover the plague, of weeds, 
which is so annoying in seeded lawns, is thus 
avoided. Itis very important that the soil 
intended to be. laid down as a lawn, should 
be deep and rich. It should be subsoiled at 
least twenty inches deep. Ina shallow soil 
the grass will not stay green on a hot, dry 
summer's day. Salt has been employed to 
mix with the soil in its preparation for grass 
with good effect. Bone-dust, or any other 
fertilizer of a permanent nature, is also of 
great advantage. Coarse stable-manure is, 
however, very beneficial where other ingredi- 
ents are not easily obtainable. In laying sod 
much time is often wasted in useless cutting 
and fitting of the pieces. Where a piece of 
grass can be cut without much sorting for the 
sods, the whole plot should be marked off 
into twelve-inch squares by aline. For mark- 
ing out these squares, a stick, curved at the 
end like that employed by boys in “ shinney,” 
should be obtained, and in the end that 
curves a small coulter set, projecting about 
one inch below the stick; the other end is 
formed into a T handle, and the operator 
pushes the tool before him along the face of 
the extended line, and can thus mark out as 
fast as he can walk. We have often blushed 
for the “science” of gardening, to see waste 
of muscle expended on marking out with the 
spade, A good sharp spade is the best im 


either be thrown from the spade directly into 
square compact heaps, or into a cart at once. 


plement to lift the sod with, which should- 


&e. ; but when I come to compare Miller’s 
Burgundy with some of the Foxy descendants 
and Black St. Peter’sand some other foreign 
varieties with some of our wild Frost Grapes 
and their grandchild, the Clinton, I feel none 
plussed, and very much inclined to believe in 
only one distinct species, and innumerable va- 
rieties, unless the division into, different 
species is to be decided by the sense of smell- 
ing and tasting, rather than by seeing. 

But, Mr. Editor supposing that there are a 
number of species, is there anything to pre- 
vent the crossing of them? If there is not, 
what will be the best for the female parent— 
one that is early and perfectly hardy, and 
ove whose anthers.do not burst until some 
hours after the calyx or cap has fallen, and 
thus afforded an opportunity of cutting out 
its anthers, and dusting the pollen of some 
other desired variety upon its pistil? But, 
sir, I fear you will think I am occupying too 
much of your valuable space with my simple 
questions, and it may be that you will say of 
some of them that they are much easier asked 
than answered, 

Therefore, sir, I will now beg to introduce 
to your notice the foliage of some of my in- 
teresting family of seedling grapes, and when 
I assure you that No, 1 is the leaf of the 
female parent of all the cther number, (unless 
you have yoursslf experimented in the cross 
breeding of the grape,) I shall not be surprised 
if you doubt my veracity. 

No. 1 female parent (Canada Wine Grape.) 
From No.2 to No. 15 seedlings of No. 2 
dusted promiscuously with the pollen of Black 
Hamburg, St. Peters’s, Syrian, Victoria, and 
1 believe also with Golden Chasselas, 

Will you have the kindness to give your 
opinion as to what species they belong, and 
what variety they most resemble ? 

I have been experimenting this season on 
the Clinton by removing the capof the flower 
prematurely, cutting out the anthers and 
crossing with St. Peter’s. 1 shall be happy 


along with the crowd. havith which itis ‘flled this. week is overtap- two plants were ‘Punch and Tom Thumb, a On unloading, instead of being carefully han- oP eo gy the result, and compare notes 

The large tent, heretofore used fora simi-|ed by one spike of Chloris radiate, which — bs a the bse dled like a lot of een Sanne by ones 1 [On a NR EET CR TT 
lar purpose by the State Agricultural Society |Yooks like an umbrella without the cover- “ty "oye oi r ail was done;/—the whole should be be easily é dumped on this interesting subject, illustrating the 
was made to serve as a Horticultural Hall:;|ing. The hantle is the straw; the ‘joint the ence _ of th practical uses of using Nose- from thecart. A few will get injured, of| value of trying what really és than what may 
and,.also, for the exhibition of grains, &c— | spring; the ribs the radiating axes on which gays along with close-headed trusses in lines | course ; but a mere trifle in value, compared a bifid dew % beg leaves sent one the 
On entering this hall, the first object aoticed | the seeds come. That is our umbrella:grass | °" beds. | to the labor saved. In getting ready for lay- speiien SARIS sed edhe vt is eet Tee 
was an immense bar of soap, weighing 8@9) and their Chienis radiate. Another of these baskets, in the centre of] ing, the ground should be roughly raked on | .ome of the twelve species into which our na 
pounds; which was probably exhibited on; But what < was going to answer*is ‘the “ Emerald Bay, which lies to the right as | the surface, just so as to make it level and | tive grapes aredivided. Theabsence of down 
account of the importance of the anticle a6 # | oft-repeated question, Which is the best .ef | OM enters the Experimental, isa circle, per-| free from stones. Coarse sand, if it can be| on the leaves is om oridene that a grape may 
means of influencing committees. If, how-| all these plans for showing off flowers in :a | b#ps ten feet across, fifteen ar eighten inches | casily obtained should then be scattered about mtr to iA e 4 hey 2 soma) ndifelia 
ever,-we may be allowed to judge from ‘the | garden? high, of rustic and Ivy sides, and a hidden | one-eighth of an inch over the surface, and the} }1,, parent of this Scuppernong, both have 
freedom with which it was employed inseme| They are :all best if the best ic made-of post in the centre, which suppertsa circular | square-cut sod laid down. It is not necessa- | Jeaves smooth and green on both sides. The 
other departments of the exhibition, its pres-|them; and if every style and spar areijust rustic vase four feet across, and rather more | ry to have each sod packed tightly against Satome ef ee ier as cna plas rm or 
ence would have been more appropriateclee-| where they,-er something fake them, should than four feet above the lewer bed. The top| each other ; so long as they nearly touch at pe sam the ye ses lege yg si t ya 
where. be and sowhere else, or nsthing dise ont-ef | Ve is of sound, hard weod, tarred. Coton-| the principal points, it is sufficient, An civerying ant picdlies Charecteidlice of the 

Through the centre a space was railed in| that particular style. When anything.isin | ¢4%!r microphylla is pleated jest inside it, eighth of an inch is of me, CERRAGRENNS. Af-| foreign species that we have been able to dis 
for the display of vegetables, and the:right| the right place, no matter hew taste goes;iit and is trained down to hide the sides ; then a ter it has been all laid, it should be beaten | cover. Absence of pulp, thinness of skin, and 
side.of the tent was.also devoted to this,pur-| is the best thing for that place. Bat letune circle of White luy-leaf Germaaium to train | with a block of wood, into which, at an acute eas coe — in the ane grape, all 
pose, while the fruits were arranged on the | give a specimen. down over the microphylla, and to fasten to| angle, a handle hasbeen fixed. Sand may,| ° re fgg gat ney oe ee —— 
left. Both these classes were very full, end| Would two of these:anigue beds out -of| iti the rest ofthe top being the Shrubland if the sod is very tough, be first scattered | not prove that the species are identical, but 
many of the articles displayed were hard to | the old Yew tree, one on each side.of :a door Rose Petunia pegged down and kept low for over, 80 as to run into any crevices that are that they certainly will -hybridize freely to- 
beat, Potatoes, especially, were showr in| or window, vein their proper places? That fear of the gales across this “Bay.” Now, not likely to get easily closed. After being gather. if different oe ee iy 
great variety, and were exceedingly fine. A | depends onwhat kind of house or other buili- that top is very rusticated; but the rusticol-| beaten, the first opportunity should be watch- St ee oar heseseahehietial by 
stalk, labelled “Prolific Corn,” was ten or|ing the door and the window opened into.— | °8Y of the thing is subdued, and is not made |ed to roll it after @ rain. hybridization, tha would show that they 
twelve fect in height, and showed five or six | They would ‘be quite correct for a Swiss cot-| 2 Part of the design on the cockney model.— 


“ — In sowing with seed, it is best at this sea-| were but varieties. There have been frequent 
distinct, and apparently perfect ears. tage,a Russian log-house, or “my cottage Evergreens hide the post in winter, and old| .on to sow a little rye with it. Being coarser discussions whether certain grapes are of nae 


Jn the Pomological department, to.which | near a wood” of the old song; but atthe Exe Wallflowers in the beginning of summer, till| than the grass seed, it shades somewhat the | tive or foreign origin. In futare, we shall 


agit F have to discuss a third class, namely : bybrids 
the:duties of the writer more especially.con- | perimental they would be entirely and alto- Mrs. Ver non, the tallest of all the Nosegays| sun in winter, and prevents the throwing out Sore ee oo ie Sis 
fined him, the show was one of which the so-| gether out of place next the doors or windows. | *'®°S and carries the day for itself. A row 03) of the grass. The best kind of grass for lawns r 


ciety may well be proud. The whole of ene| The style of the building isas old as the time |12"8% Old T'om Thumbs come next this Nose-| is a mooted question, as one kind succeeds Chorltons's New Stawberry. 
side-of the immense tent was densely pagked | of Pericles, and much in his country’s fashion; |?) and Nedaaad of white betwoen T'om and much better in some parts than in others of The H mticulturist for October contei 
with dishes of fruit, four abreast, mainly ap- | therefore, classic vases being part of the sys- ‘the Ivy sides. This, too, I am persuaded, is | this great continent. Here, and northward, nit, together 


: eae’ fine engraving of the above fruit, together 
plea’ but with’ a spuliklitig ‘ot , peddhes|tem, they stand nearest the mansion, and the (®"° of the highest compositions in the coun- rye grass is popular. Mixed grasses have| with the following description of it oe the 


and grapes Nearly all the standard varie-| rock and rustic works are in different and dis- |"*Y~ 1 never yet saw anything in shading to| this advantage, that if one of its kinds does | Originator. _ The single stem given bears 
ties.of apples were represented by well grown | tant parts of the ground. -equal the effect of—say, two feet of T'om| not do well, others may; but it is likely to eleven berries. Mr. Chorlton ‘says: 

: . : Thumb in bloom, against three feet of Mrs. |g: “The enclosed drawing is a correct repre- 
specimens, as were also many of the rarer; There is no law against a man ef taste haw- | ~ peem, 9% ‘ */ give a vety spotted and uneven appearaace. | sentation of a seedling strawberry (Chorlton’s 
ones. A very noticable feature of the collec-| ing what he fancies; and if he fancies the Wernon Prarie’ ” a PY womnidel form. You| Gardener's Montily. Prolific) which I raised seven yearsiago, The 
tion was the very large number of random, | most expensive,or the most ridiculous rustie- | 87 eae oe peepee are on wed whole branch from which this was taken off 
unknown, and rejected varieties exhibited; | works in his garden, all that we can say is, Mrs. Vernons round it, and eighteen inches Distinguishing Native from Foreign contained twenty-two berries , It is & Cross 

; ‘ : from the centre; then a row or two rows of between Iowa and Burr's Pine, and, like 
some of them apparently possessing really | that he will be-sare to set them dewnin the : . é Grapes. them, an early variety. In form the fruit bears 
valuable qualities; but the great majori-| most appropriate situations for then. But Pres Sanges Pom "Shania weerney — BY CHARLES ARNOLD "te €anpaaants MONTHLY, unmistakable evidence of the latter parent- 
ty only valuable forshow. Among the pears/ after all, there.is no rustic basket at the Ex- ~—but have them tall, a Mrs. Vernon is the piel ~ "| age, while the growth of Regians is equally 
exhibited were White Doyenne, (universally | perimental of the kind I ever madeany ob- tallest — spy — ~ have Having read several instructive articles in| Y'80FOUS with the former, and does not burn 
labelled Vergalieu,) Louise Bonne de Jersey,’ jections to. They are more or less made af- Spare ee Se aa en oe F ee 

; sabi is lante round the outside. Then of an even-|. : i side of Wilson’s Albany, and was more pro- 
Buffum, Seckel and Gloat Morceau. In ad-|ter the fashion of the old Yew stump—all at then the:'eun is doen dvegh to Cade ject— Native and Foreign Grapes —the| ductive and better flavored than’ that excel- 
or third rate, or utterly worthless kinds were | greens, with Ivy, Yew, or with Cotoneaster the light across y gabe: look on that! ¢.. I have felt my inquisitivness con-| Ut oe dark-colored. During the last five 
shown; while a few were in so immature a|scrophylla, and their hidden parts are made | P@4 in fall bloom, and if you ever saw a bet-| erably excited, and at the same time|2¢#!* 1 have made it the principal family 
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our valuable Monthly on the interesting sub- See eit nts an tented thia senegn along- 
dition to these, some twenty or thirty second) their rustic parts are clothed and hid by ev- dsitinctness of their foliage, cross-breeds, |lent variety; the berries are equally large 
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sate that no judgment could bo formed of|of stuf ao darable as to last out an age—|ieh Just let us know. hat lhe, in tha 
ght, or in ’ 


their real value. None of our more recent 
and popular varieties were exhibited. 

Of the peaches the only one possessed of 
much apparent value, was a seedling of the 
of the old “Malacoton,” which was really 
very fine. The only named variety was the 
“Blood Cling.” The greater portion were 
poorly grown. 

The grapes shown were mostly Isabellas, 
most of which were well grown, (if we con- 
sider the difficulties of the season ) and tole- 
rably well ripened. ‘The remainder were Ca- 
tawbas, none of which were fully ripe. 

The labors of the committee on fruits were 
greatly increased, and possibly some dissatis- 
faction occasioned, by the remissness or igno- 
rance of exhibitors in making their entries, and 
by the utter disregard of all method in the 
classification and arrangement of their speci- 
mens. 

Notwithstanding the high average quality 
of the specimens exhibited, the collection fur- 


They look remarkably well, and set off the 
plants in them rather better, to some notions, 
than the classic vases themselves. One is on 
a general model the shape of a garden bas- 
ket, rounded at both ends and narrower 
where the handle of the basket springs across, 
It is eighteen feet long, and six feed wide, 
and the surface of the bed inside the basket 
is fifteen inches above the level of the grass 
or lawn. 
ered with Ivy, which is kept quite close. 

Nothing would seem more easy than to 


time, at one-tenth of the price of a real rus- 


it is to dig, or trench the space first; then to 
place one row of bats or stones on the edge 
of the grass; then to plant small Ivy plants 
between the bats at the foundation; then 





three hundred yards off as when you are with- 
in ten feet of it. 

I do not much like flat beds anywhere.— 
You cannot shade so effectively when all the 
flowers are on the same level; therefore, un- 
less the bed is planted with one kind of plant, 
I prefer a rise in the center of it. Even when 
{ had to plant large beds with one kind of 


The sides and the handle are cov- | Plant throughout, I used the oldest and largest 


plants of the centre. This is not one of those 
fancies where one man’s opinion is just as good 


make such a basket that whould last a life-| *° 927 other person. There isa principle in it, 
fiom which the more we depart the farther 
tic, that would be rickety in three or four | ¥° °° from the mark ; we are all striving to 
years and patchy afterwards. The way to do hit the bull’s eye—D. Bzaton, in Cottage 


Gardener. 





Lawns and Grass Plats, 


The season for carrying into effect altera- 





draw the common soil of the bed up against | tions and improvements in this department 


the bate; after that lay bats in layers, and has rrrived, and the work will be pushed on 


you the apparent result of a few of my ex- 
periments in these matters, Pardon, then, 
my simplicity when I ask, is there really 
more than one distinct species of the grape ? 
and, if there is, what are their distinguish- 
ing features? Is the downiness on the foliage 
indicative of a native? If so, where, for in- 
stance, do you place Miller’s Burgundy? and 
does the absence of down and the distinct 
division of the leaf into lobes constitute a for- 
eigner ? Then what do you say to our wild 
Frost Grapes ? and if the downiness on the 
leaf is supposed to prevent mildew, or the 
smoothness of the leaf to be favorable to the 
reception of mildew, then how is it that Mil- 
ler’s Burgundy is liable to the attacks of mil- 


it ? 
I have no trouble whatever, Mr. Editor, in 
distinguishing the Hamburg, Chasselas, Syri- 





an, &c., from the Fox Grape, and its supposed 
descen dants, such as Isabella, Concord, Diana 


crop, and have never had it fail; even when 


felt a strong desire to communicate to | all others were a partial disa: pointment, this 


was a Sunol, 7 soneen ds who have 
grown it, testify to all of my own experien 
and I feel confident that it wil eae 
ally, one of the most profitable berries in cul- 
tivation, 

The plant isa strong grower, leaves large, 
dark green and leathery, with well-rounded 
serratures; flowers hermaphrodite and showy; 
fruit borne on strong footstaiks above the 
foliage, light red, melting and sweet, somes 
what pine-shaped, with a neck at the calyx, 
which renders it easily removed in gathering. 
With good culture many of the berries will 
measure from four to five inches round.— 
From a bed planted five years ago I gathered 
many which were fully four inches, and the 
soil of very indifferent character, 

It bas only been twice before the public, 
viz.: four years ago as one in a collection of 
four varieties, which gained the first prize at 


dew, and that our frost grapes always resist| the New York Horticultural Society, and this 


season, without competition, at the Farmer's 


Club in the same city, wsen it was vory hi 
ly spoken of. Not having any plante or oti 





I have been indifferent in obtaining notorie 
for it, and send on to you nothing but a = 
did statement of my proofs.’ 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURE. 
Notes of Foreign Travel. 


FROM THE SCOTTISH JOUBNAL OF AGRICULTURE, 





On the forenoon of a bright sunny spring- 
day, early in the present year, we scrambled 
up on deck of the steamer “ Rhine,” plying 
between London and Ostend, by way of 
which latter port we entered Belgium, that 
land abounding in points of interest to agrti- 
culturists. There was just enough of sea on 
to make you plant your feet firmly on deck, 
to gain a steady footing, and to cause men of 
stomach to feel uneasy. Belonging to this 
category of mortals unfortunate, and being, 
when we got on deck, in that dolorous con- 
dition in whick one is neither well nor ill, but 
squeamish, ss it has been so admirably term- 
ed, we at first cast but an eye, with marvel- 
lous little speculation in it, towards that long 

low line of sandy-looking coast, which glit- 
tered in the sun-light as we skirted along it. 
That sterile barrier gave us but little token 
of the rich fertility which it encircled—its 
laughing meadows and its springing corn.— 


sustained desire to see for ourselves the re- 
sults of that pains-taking labor and indefati- 


gable indus‘ry which have transformed tracts| yoorde. Indeed these four polders form one | side by which you approach it from Ostend, 
The sea all along | by a line of wind-mills sufficient to engage a 
hopelessly sterile into fertile spots, glad with | the coast of Belgium, from Coxyde near host of opposing Quixotes, is one of lhe most 
the greenest of pastures, and bearing the| Fames to Antwerp, is continually operating characteristic in Belgium It abounds in racy 
richest of plants. We were about to witness | in making extensive changes in the formation | bits of Gothic architecture, in fine churches ; 
the triumphs of a skill aided alone by hard-| of the coast; in one place encroaching upon | and here can best be studied the peculiarities 
won experience, and owing nothing to the and flooding the enclosed lands, unless dam- of the Flemish school of painting—a school 
deductions of science, and but little to the med out by sea-walls, as at Ostend; and in the works of which, although coarse and faul- 
power of mechanism—triumphs won by stout others receding and leaving large tracts of | ty in many respects, are exceediugly rich in 
hearts and brawny arms, and to which the marshy land, as at Coxyde, I’Eclose, and | color, and full in power of expression. _Bru- 
This change in the formation of the | ges has preserved more of the peculiarities of 
coast is brought about by the action of the pe yr tet architecture than any other town 
‘ soa and tho rivers, or their smaller branches. | of Belgium, and is on this account peculiarly 
On the vessel drawing up at the quay, we The mud and vegetable matter brought down | worthy of a visit. To the agricultural tour- 
by these are rapidly deposited whenever stag ist it also possesses the great advantage of 
nation of the current takes place. This stag-| being a convenient centre from which to 
nation results when the tide meets the cur-| make tours of inspecticn—field visits—to the 
rent. Banks are gradually formed, in which | different districts of West Flanders, of which 
channels are made, through which the water | it is the capital. 
flows off, till at last sufficient height is ob- 
tained to allow of the complete submersion | many ramifications of which run up the inte- 
: only at times of high tide, Aquatic plants, | rior, close by the walls of the bouses, and, 
quay, told us that We were about to give up making their appearance, gradually consoli-| crossed by bridges more or less artistic in con- 
sc gaan and eee . ton te date the soil, and convert its surface into | struction, give it much of the aspect of Ven- 
which we enjoy in country, and to me} marshy pastures. 
part of the Continental community, which is riched, bit depth added to the soil, by the| it was named the rival. To the lover of the 
content to be guided by authority in all its|high tides coming up and depositing mire, | artistic, Bruges possesses many attractions. 
movements, and not a little in its line of) pieces of wood, sea weeds, marine shells, and | The cathedral of St. Saveur contains several 
thought and feelings. The new style of life| fish, until at last the richness of the soil and paintings illustrative of the Flemish school. 
to which we were about to be initiated, trou-| the increasing wants of the district induce the |The church of St. Basil, or Sancte Sang, is 
bled us, however, very little; disposed to take | formation of banks, by which the tidal action | remarkable for its beautiful Gothic facade.— 
things easy, however awkward and annoying, | is prevented, and the polder is thus formed—| It is of small extent, but particularly rich. It 
and looking more upon them as fresh phases | the land in its marshy condition, subject to | is indeed an architectural gem—all the more 
of existence, new readings in the book of ex-| tidal action, being known as Schorres. The| rich perhaps from its being so petite 


of land which might well have been deemed 


proverb is peculiarly applicable, “ Labor co- Knocke. 


ronat opus.” 


could see at a glance that|we were among a 
new people, and environed by habits and cus- 
toms very different to those with which we 
have been in England so long habituated.— 
And it was somewhat strange to think that 
such a short sail should transport us to such 
totally different scenes. The soldiers and the 
custom-house officers, who thronged * the 


perience, we were prepared for whatever might 


turn up; and some experience of this easy | carried up depends greatly on circumstances. | the paintings of Hans Hemling, contained in 
style of taking things in this strange country | If the flow of the sea is materially diminished | the Hospital of St. Jean, near to the Church 


has proved its utility. We have, we confess, 


but little sympathy with that class of Eng- | is sufficient; in other cases, a more expensive | of no excuse for not sparing time to see these 


lishmen—by no means a small one—who tra- 
vel on the Continent in a perpetual fever of 
irate impatience—who growl at the duane, 
and grumble at the table d’hote, and pooh 
pooh at passports and police, and seem more- 
over to think it passing strange that the peo- 
ple will not talk English, as if they could— 
or come out with a round provincialism of 
Lancashire, or Yorkshire. Those who volun- 
tarily submit to the inconveniences—if in- 
conveniences they are—of Continental tray- 
elling, should pleasantly put up with them, 
or stay at home. 
Carrying cut our system of procedure, we 
found the ordeal of the custom-house much 
easier than many seem to think it. Our 
French, doubtless, was put to a severe trial 
—for there is a mighty difference between 
reading or writing and speaking the lan- 
guage; but when it failed, the officers and we 
got upa laugh in concert, which succeeded 
better, and did perhaps a3 well as talk.— 
Pleasantness and politeness on both sides, 
however, made the matter pass easily over, 
the only matter which seemed to raise a dis- 
cussioa or consultation between tho officers, 
being a lady’s bran-new boots, which provok- 
ingly showed themselves in an inviting posi- 
tion for inspection the moment one of the 
portmanteaus was opened,—much to our sur- 
prise, for they had a villainous look of mer- 
chandise about them which raised a discus- 
sion, the result of which troubled us very lit- 
tle; for we were prepared to sacrifice the of. 


fending articles on the altar of our indigng. 
tion, or rather the table of the duane. One 
feels “riled” after having “declared” that 
one has nothing to «declare for” duty, to 


find an article immediately turn up provok 


ingly suspicious. But itis the safest plan, as 
an old stager iv Continental travelling in- 
formed us, to avoid “declaring” for the la- 
dies’ luggage—for, being ladies, it is difficult 
to say what it may contain. This rule holds 


Continent, for lace and ladies are your true 
conjunctions, 

After having refreshed ourselves at the 
hotel, we set out to devote the few hours pre- 
coding the departure of the train to Bruges, 
toseeing what the town had to show us. It 
possesses little to interest either the antiqua- 
rian or the artistic traveller. It is strongly 
fortified, enclosed with ramparts which tower 
above the surrounding flat country: water 
surrounds the town, and abounds everywhere; 
it is controlled by a series of sluices and dams, 
and can be made available, in case of hostile 
invasion, for the speedy and complete inun- 
dation of the surrounding country. The sea- 
wall or digue affords a remarkable fine and 
extensive sea promenade, tho lands lying be- 
low the level of the high-water mark; much 
of it, before the building of the banks, was in- 
undated at each return of the tide. The re- 


to farm purposes, is one of the many inter- 


of St. Catherine, St. Schoore and of Land- 


tract of reclaimed land. 


These pastures are en- 


height to which the dams or embankments are 


by external shoals or sand-banks, a mud dyke 


construction is demanded, The soil thus en- 
closed, especially where its depth has been 
augmented by the matters brought up by the 
sea, can be cropped without manure for suc- 
cessive years without being materially dimin- 
ished in fertility. 

The polder of Snaerskerke, in the vicinity 
of Ostend, and to which we have already al- 
luded, was formed by order of Napoleon, 
about the beginning of the present century. 
Previous to its formation, the land which it 
reclaimed was let for a sheep pasturage at a 
rent of £25. After the reclamation the 1300 
acres sold for nearly £30,000, this value be- 
ing since then greatly increased. The bank 
was constructed for £18 10s. the English 
perch; its length was 1450 feet; its height 
15; width at base 30, and at top 10. The 
rotation according to Mr. Radcliffe, first 
adopted, was as follows: 1. Oats or rape; 2. 
Winter barley or rape; 3. Winter barley; 4. 
Beans, peas or tares. Leaving our further 
remarks on the mode of cultivating this class 
of land till another period, we proceed to fin- 
ish our remarks on the notabilities of Ostend. 
These will not detain us long, for they are 
few in number, and uninteresting in detail.— 
There are two good squares or grand places, 
the entire side of one of which is formed by 
the Maison de Ville. This building unfortu- 
nately presents but a wreck of what it once 
was, the finest structure of the kind in Bel- 
gium. It had originally a central dome, and a 
fine tower at theeachend, It was nearly ruin- 
ed by the bombardment of 1745, which, con- 
tinuing eighteen days, reduced the town toa 
miserable condition. The church possesses 
no exterior claim to notice; its interior is, 





clamation of such lands, and their adaptation pecially those near Bruges, nothing could be 


esting poiats connected with the husbandry of | were passing through garden than farm land, 
Flanders. To this class of land the name of so clean, neat, and trim did all appear. 
Polder is given. Ostend presents to the no-| richness of the verdure told to the experienced 
tice of the agricultural tourist, in its imme-| eye that manure, solid and liquid, was applied 
’ diate neighborhood, very fine examples of this | with a lavish hand. But of all this, and more 
We were now approaching the land of cultu- class, and of the cultural results. Not far|than this, hereafter. 
ral wonders, and were about to gratify along! from the town is the celebrated Polder of | time matters agricultural, for those possess- 
Snaerskerke, contiguous to which are those | ing artistic interest. 


however, richly ornamented : a placard on its 
principal door, having for its announcement a 


our attention. Ostend is a very fashionable 
sea-bathing place, and attracts crowds during 
the season—the months of August and Sep- 
tember. Very handsome baths have been 
erected on the Digue. 

In the afternoon we took train for Bruges. 
During our journey there, we had time to get 
a passing glance at the condition of the coun- 
try through which we passed. In general 
features, and in its flatness, it reminded us of 
the tract of country between Peterborough 
and Grantham—with this marked difference 
however, the absence of fences and the num- 
ber of the farm-houses. This latter circum- 
stance gave. indication of the general small- 
ness of the farms. With the exception of one 
or two, we passed no large houses or chateaus 
—all were of the order of small farm-stead- 
ings; all clean in appearance, the'r white- 
washed walls glistening in the setting sunlight. 
Than the general appearance of the fields, es- 


more satisfactory. It was more like as if we 


The 


We leave for a little 


The town of Bruges, marshalled, on the 


The town is entirely surrounded by canals, 


ice, of which, indeed, in the days of its glory, 


The great artistic treasures of Bruges are 


of Notre Dame. The traveler should allow 
wonderfully fine works of art; for beauty of 
coloring and fine expression, they are truly 
remarable. Once seen they will never be lost 
to memory. But to return to matters more 
particularly interesting to our readers. 


(T'o be continued.) 





Progress of the Harvest in Europe and 
its Probable Results. 


FROM THE LONDON FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


The onward progress of the harvest, slow 
though it has been, on account of the scarcity 
of handsin many districts, is beginning to 
foreshadow its probable influence upon the 
markets of the coming season. At present, 
however, enough has not been developed of 
the condition of the crops to enable the mer- 
chant and the miller to form a sound judg- 
ment of the result. At the same time, the 
accounts from various districts give anything 
but a favorable view of the yield of the wheat 
crop. Ip some districts there is an undoubt- 
edly full average, but in others there is a pre- 
mature ripeness has injured the quality and 
reduced the quantity of the grain. This ef- 
fect has been aggravated by the heavy storms, 
which in various parts of the country have 
inflicted great damage upon all the crops, 
and injured both quality and yield, It is es- 
timated by many good judges that the weight 
of the wheat this season will average at least 
from 3 to 4!bs. per bushel less than last year, 
which will make a difference in flour of from 
35 to 45ibs. per qr. This will amount in 
round numbers, to at least two million sacks 
of flour, taking the average product at 16 
million quarters, which, even if we get an 








sermon for the benefit of a mission to the | #Verage, will materially reduce the supply, 
Faroe Isles, brought back to our recollection \and give the millers more work and less 
our last year’s wanderings on the sea-girt | profit. On the other hand, it is universally 
isles of Zetlane, and reminded us how differ- | acknowledged that the farmers throughout 
ent were the agricultural circumstances we|the country hold the largest stock of old 
. ‘ were bow about to investigate from those wheat they have had at this season for ten 
all the more correctly in coming from tke whieh then attracted our notice avd claimed years: so that this will fully compensate for 


whatever deficiency may be found in the 
weight of flour per quarter. We have also 
a large stock of foreign wheat on hand, both 
in London and at the outports, that will 
still further help to make up any require- 
ments. 

In France the case is different. The crops 
in the south have been housed, and are re- 
ported to exhibit a larze deficiency in the 
acreage yield. It is estimated that upon the 
entire crop of wheat in that country there 
will be one-fourth less than an average; so 
that it is not considered there will be much 
to spare forexportation. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the French millers will still ship 
flour to England, when they can do it a profit 
even with the chance of having to fetch it 
back again at an advanced price afterwards. 
There is also in France, as here, a large stock 
in the hands of the farmers of Normandy 
and Brittany, whilst supplies from the Black 
Sea can be readily obtained, when the price 
and sliding-scale will allow. At te com- 
mencement of the harvest there was a consid- 
erable advance in price in most of the French 
markets; but a reaction has taken place, al- 
though the trade still continues firm, and it is 
not likely prices will recede. 

The crops of spring corn in this country 
are reported better than was expected, with 
the exception of those on the very light lands, 
where the drouth and heat have prematurely 
ripened them. On the strong and mixed 
soils the barley is good, and the oats a heavy 
crop. On the other hand, in Ireland, es- 
pecially in the southern parts, the oats are 
more or less a failure, from the excessive 
drouth, which was much more severe and 
lasting than in England. In many fields the 
oats, in full ear, are not more than four inches 
high. The potatoes ulso have suffered severe- 
ly, and will be very small in size. A very 
large breadth, however, was planted, and 
there will still be a good supply. In England 
the disease has spread in many districts, and 
some fields have been plowed up, the crop 
not being otherwise worth raising. The win- 
ter beans are likely to turn out well, but the 
spring-sown will be nearly a failure’ The 
harvest has been somewhat retarded by the 
rains that have fallen, but the damage has 
been confined to the sprouting of a few fields 
of barley, and this will have but little effect 
upon the general yield. 

The harvest in the United States does not 
turn out as well as was expected. Some 
samples of new wheat that have been receiv- 
ed from thence do not display the usually 
high quality. At any rate, whatever may be 
their produce of wheat, it is not likely that 
our prices will be low enough to enable their 
merchants to ship to this conntry at a profit. 
In Canada West the wheat crop is larger and 
more productive than ever was known ; and 
although on the older cultivated soils the 
weevil and midge fly have committed their 
customary ravages, the new lands in the “ far 
west” yield an unusual abundance—say from 
twenty-eight to thirty-five bushels to the acre. 
So there will be a considerable surplus to 
spare, if the price in Europe will allow it to 
be shipped to a profit, which, however, is 
doubtful. 

In the North of Europe, the crops are not 
reported to te as good as usual, especially 
rye, which is advancing in price, there being 
on hand Jarge orders from Holland and Bel- 
gium for that grain. The wheat trade at 
Hamburg is heavy, taking the tone f-om Mark 
Lane, but the stocks of old corn are not 
large. 

Upon the whole, it is probable that, with a 
good supply of both old and new native 
wheat, and a heavy stock of foreign in the 
market, we shall not see much fluctuation in 
price on this side of Christmas. By then 
the produce of the harvest will be more accu- 
rately known, and the farmers will be better 
able to form their opinions of the future 
prospect. This will apply to spring corn as 
well as wheat, for the delivery of good malt- 
ing barley will probably be large, whilst of 
inferior qualities there is stock on hand, with 
a prospect of a considerable importation. Of 
oats, too, the importations from Russia, &c., 
have for some weeks been very hoavy, nearly 
150,000 qrs. having been already received at 
the port of London during the past three 
weeks. What the import will be when the 
new crop of Northern Europe comes in, it is 
too soon to calculate; but if that of North- 
ern Russia is equal to that of last year’s, we 
shall certainly have a large accession. The 
growth of oats, however, in this country is 
usually confined to the requirements of the 
farmers’ own consumption, other grain gen- 
erally paying better. The general demand, 
too, for outs is always large,and any deficien- 
cy in the foreign supply would inevitably 
raise the price, as that from Ireland will be 





much less than usual, It is highly probable 


that the failure of the rye crop in Northern 

















Europe will render a larger consumption of 
oats necessary, very little wheaten bread be- 
ing eaten in the Baltic provinces and states, 

In Northern Italy, the late war having 
made some havoc with the growing crops, 
there will be a greatly increased demand for 
bread corn in that quarter. They will, how 
ever, be able to obtain supplies from Trieste, 
or from the Black Sea, if the crop of South. 
ern Europe is deficient. Austria seldom 
grows much beyond her own consumption, 
and has no other water outlet than Trieste 
and the Danube, whilst the absence of roads, 
railways, and canals render it impossible to 
get the grain to a profitable market, either 
to the interior German States, or seaward. 








FARM MISCELLANEA. 


Smith’s Corn Husker. 

The Chicago papers in publishing the list 
of premiums awarded at the National Fair, 
gave D. C, Smith, of Tecumseh, in this State, 
only a second premium on his corn husker, 
when he should have been credited with a 
first premium. The invention of Mr. Smith 
is really a useful one, and the instrument be- 
ing cheap and easily handled, it is likely to 
come into general use. A workman, with 
half a day's practice, will readily husk from 
two to three times as much as by hand with- 
out the implement. 





Devons to be Offered for Sale, 

M. M. Ballard, of Niles, brings in a large 
amount of his Devon stock, a portion of which 
will be offered for sale at the State Fair. 
The Jackson County Fair. 

We spent a few hours last Wednesday on 
the fair ground of the Jackson County Agri- 
cultural Society. The show of horses and 
cattle did not seem to be as large as it uusu- 
ally has been in this county. There were, 
however, several fine heads of Shorthorns and 
Devon Stock, as well as a good range of 
grades and natives. The horses as a general 
rule were of medium quality, and a glance 
along the line of brood mares and growing 
colts showed that improvement in this depart- 
ment was much needed. 


That there were some good animals shown 
was unquestionable, but it must be admitted 
that the large proportion were very deficient 
in many of the most essential points of the 
hosre of all work, or of the roadster, farm 
horse or carriage horse. 


The display of fruits and flowers was ex- 
cellent and proved very attractive. The 
pears and apples were most creditable to the 
fruit growing capacities of Jackson. Mr. S, O. 
Knapp called our attention to some most 
beautiful specimens of the Porter apple,whi-:h 
were not only delightful to the eye but delicious 
to the palate. As a fruit we should class it 
as a first rate, whilst it grows in such perfec- 
tion. Dr. Wilson had a very beautiful dis- 
play of flowers and plants, which aided very 
much to make up the beautiful Floral Hall 
that the ladies of Jackson had prepared in 
the centre of the building. Some of his 
dahlias were very rich blooms of that orna- 
mental plant. Mrs. O, Hampton also kad a 
very fine collection of fruits, which we par- 
ticularly noticed. Whilst we saw and shook 
hands with many old acquaintances, we have 
to regret that pressing engagements did not 
permit us to make our stay somewhat longer 
than it was. 


The Fair at Battle Creek, 

The first annual fair of the Farmers’ and 
and Mechanics’ Union Institute will be held 
on the grounds of the Society, in the city 
of Battle Creek, on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, the 18th, 19th and 20th of Octo- 
ber inst. ‘The officers are, Charles Merritt, 
President; V. P. Collier, Treasurer; George 
W. Hyatt, Secretary. 

We have to thank them for their invitation 
and tickets. 

Onions, 

The editor of the Working Farmer states 
that he has at present a bed of white Portugal 
onions, which a committee of the New York 
American Institute have decided to be equal 
in amount of prodace to one thousand bush- 
els per acre. The crop was raised on land 
underdrained and subsoiled, and highly ma- 
nured with nitrogenized superphosphate of 
lime, at the rate of 600 pounds per acre. 
Sheep iu Vermont, 

We notice in a table of statistics of the 
Vermont State Fairs since 1853, that in 1853 
and 1854 there were exhibited of the French 
Merinos 140 and 150 entries, whilst in 1858 
and 1859 there were shown but 40 and 15.— 
The Spanish Merinos in the same years, 266 
and 229 for the first, and 256 and 225 for the 
last two years. These figures would seem to 
indicate that the Spanish was the best adapt- 
ed to that State. 
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7359. ELEVENTH FAIR. 1859. 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


OF THE 


Michigan State Agricultural Society. 
Open to Competition from all States. 


La 
ist of premiums offered by the Society is 
tne tbe pa 4 most extensive that has ever been 
in Michigan. 
Oe reneeaae fists may be had on application to the 
Secretary. 


Exhibitors will ie required to purchase an ex- 
ipibitor’s ticket before making entries of stock of 
any kind. Anu exhibitor’s ticket is not transferra 
ple, and will permit entrance and exit to the party 
only who has made the entry, and to no other 
person. 

P Exhibitors of stock, who enter more than one 
animal will be required to, pay fifty cents addition- 
al, as an entrance fee for such other stock. | 

Entries may be made at any time previous to 
the Fair at the office of the MIcHIGAN FARMER, 
130 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 


The Buildings and Fixtures. 4 

1. Toe Floral Hall will remain of the same size 
it was last year, being one hundred feet long and 
fifty feet wide, and its decoration will be placed in 
the hands of E. St. Alary, Esq., whose tasteful de- 
signs gave such universal satisfaction at the Fair of 
1858. It will be mainly devoted to the display of 
Fruits, Flowers, Musical Instruments, and Articles 
of Ornament. at 

2, The Hall of Art is to be a new building, octa- 
gon in shape, with windows in the roof. Here 
‘will be displayed the collections of paintings, en- 
gravings, statuary and other works of art. This 
pbuilding will be shingled, and weather tight, 

3, The Hall of Mechanics will be extended in 
Jength and width, so as to afford ample protection 
to all carriages and mechanical designs, and will 
ye supplied with steam power. — 

4. The Hall of Agriculture will remain of the 
size it was in 1858, being one hundred feet long 
and thirty feet wide, and will as then be devoted 
to the display of seeds, vegetables, household pro 
ductions, bread, butter, honey, sugar, &c. 

5. The Hall of Manufactures will be extended 
and made fifty feet wide, with a good shingle roof 
that will protect all goods from the changes of the 
weather, 

6. The Poultry House will be large and exten- 
sive enough to accommodate all exhibitors. 

7. The pens for the sheep and swine will extend 
along the west fence of the grounds. 

8. The Stables for the horses will extend along 
the west side of the track on the inside for about 
eight huodred feet, in a double row, each stall to 
be five feet wide and ten feet deep, and provided 
with a feeding box and manger. 

9. The Cattle Sheds will extend along the north 
end of the ground, and to be 1800 feet in length in 
two or three separate ranges. 

10. The Amphitheatre will be remodeled and 
improved, and rendered as attractive by the dis. 
play of cattle and horses as it was last year. 

11. Cattle rings will be erected for the display 
and examination of cattle during the fair. 

12. A grand stand, capable of containing two 
thousand persons will be erected in front of the 
judge’s stand, on the north side of the track, that 
ladies may have full opportunity to witness the 
display of horses. 


GENERAL PROGRAMME. 


Tuesday==First Day=-=Entries. 

The Fair Grounds will be thrown open for mem 
bers and visi‘ors at 8 o’clock, A. M. Entries will 
be made at the Secretary’s Office on the grounds 
during the day. 

All persons who have been appointed members 
of the Viewing Committees are requested to report 
themselves at the Secretary’s Office on the grounds, 
where they will receive their tickets, and their 
names will be registered. 

The Gates will close at 7 o'clock P. M. of each 
day. 


Wednesday==The Examination of Cattle. 

The books of the several classes will be deliver. 
ed to the chairmen of the several Committees, who 
will report themselves at the President’s Stand be- 
tween the hours of eight and nine, when the books 
are delivered. tae committees will immediately 
commence their duties; except in cases where 
there are special directions. 

The examination of Cattle will commence at 
eight o’clock in the Amphitheatre, and the judges 
on Shorthorns will be expected to be ready at that 
time. Exhibitors of Blood Cattle are requested 
to have them in readiness as called for by the 
Marshalls. The examination of cattle will pro- 
ceed throughout the day, both in the Amphithea- 
tre and the cattle rings. Special daily Programmes 
will designate the order of arrangement, and what 
classes shall be examined in the cattle rings and 
what in the amphitheatre. 

No trotting or driving on the track will be 
permitted on this day before three o’clock, P. M. 

At three o’clock, P. M., the Committee on Trot- 
ting stock will call up in their order the three year 
olds and all stock under that age, and should these 
clasges be passed upon, then the Black Hawk and 
Morgan classes of three years old and all under 
that age. 








Thursday=-=Horses. 

The Viewing Committees will proceed with their 
duties, commencing at eight o’clock. 

The Committee on Horses for All Work will oc- 
cupy the Amphitheatre at eight o’clock. 

The Committee on Trotting Stock, will occupy 
the track and position at the grand stand, and 
when it has passed upon this class, the Committee 
on Black Hawks and Morgans will occupy the 
same position. All cattle that nave not been ex- 
amined on Wednesday, will be examined in the 
cattle rings on this day. 

Examinations will proceed till two o’clock, P.M. 

At three o'clock, the.Annual Addréss will be 
delivered before the society by His Excellency 
Governor N. P. Banks, of Massachusetts, On the 
close of the address, the examination by t 'e View- 
ing Committees will be resumed. The Commit- 
tees will hand in their reports as soon as possible 
after closing their examinations. 


Friday=--Last Day=-A wards. 

All stock that have not been examined on the 
previous days of the Fair will be viewed and pass- 
ed upon during the morning of this day. 

The awards of premiums will be announced. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year will 
take place. 

The stock will be removed. And all stock that 
may be brought for sale will be offered at auction, 
an auctioneer being on the ground for the purpose. 





_ Membership tickets $1.00, Each membership 
ticket will be delivered accompanied by four gin- 
gle entry tickets. A membership ticket is not an 
admission ticket. 

Tickets of admission will be sold at the Trea 
surer’s Office beside the gates, at 25 cents each, 

Carriages admittedas follows: Each single horse 
Carriage 25 cents; each double carriage and driver 
50 cents; each person in any Carriage must have 


Single tickets, 
C, DICKEY. ES » 
. ia OHRETONE, Srorerary. Reayipeyn 
Vie te, s é ; 
Detroit, August 19600" Agricultural Society, 
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STATE FAIRS FOR 1859. 
Connecticut, New Haven, Oct. 11-14, 
Michigan, Detroit, Oct. 4-7. 
New York, Albany, Oct, 4-7. 
New Hampshire, Dover, Oct. 5-7. 
Tennessee, Nashville, Oct. 5-7. 
Alabama, Montgomery, Nov. 15-18. 
Georgia, Atlanta, Oct, 24-28, 
Maryland, Frederick City, Oct. 25-28, 


COUNTY FAIRS FOR 1859. 


Macomb, Utica, Oct. 10-12, John Wright, Sec’y. 
Lenawee, Adrian, Oct. 5, 6, A. Howell, Sec’y. 

Oakland, Pontiac, Oct. 12-14, M. W. Kelsey, Sec’y. 
Hillsdale, Hillsdale, Oct. 12, 18, F. M. Holloway, Sec’y. 
Horse Show, Kalamazoo, Oct. 11-14, G. F. Kidder, Sec’y. 
Ingham, Mason, Oct. 6, 7, @. M. Huntington, Sec y. 
Washtenaw, Ann Arbor, Oct. 11-13. 

Monroe, Monroe, Sept. 27-29. 

Lapeer, Lapeer, Oct. 18-20, H. Loomis, Sec’y. 














MICHIGAN FARMER. 


R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1859, 


ga We send the Farmer to press for this 
week a little ahead of time for the purpose of 
giving our associate and the workmen an op- 
portunity of enjoying the State Fair, which 
promises to be peculiarly worth seeing the 
present week. Next week we shall endeavor 
to give our readers a full and correct list of 
the awards made at the fair. Meanwhile we 
hope that all will pay Detroit a visit who can, 
We can assure them that the preparations 
are on a’scale that has never been surpassed 
or equalled in this State, or in any State west. 
There have been present on the grounds dur- 
ing one or two days previous to the opening 
of the fair, several visitors from Massachu- 
setts and some of the eastern States, ad they 
have been astonished at the taste and excel- 
lence of the arrangements, and the splendid 
beauty of the ornamented departments. 

Among the attractions, Mr. Waters will 
have on exhibition his great steam plow, 
which has just returned from its trip west, 
and which will be put in motion on the ground 
every day during the fair. 

Mr. Waters has been entirely successful in 
eliciting the good will of the people of Illinois 
during his visit. He has tried his plow with 
the utmost success, and has engaged a large 
amount of plowing to be done during next 
spring. 




















Acknowledgments. 


We are under obligations to the following 
Societies for complimentary tickets to their 
Agricultural Exhibitions: The State Socie- 
ties of Vermont, Connecticut, New, Hamp- 
shire, New York, Wisconsin, and _ several 
County Societies in those States and others, 
besides nearly every County Society in our 
own State. To each and all we tender thanks, 
and regret that duties at home will prevent 
our taking advantage of these many opportue 
nities offered for visiting so many points of 
interest. If we can make it in our way to 
touch any of them after our own State Fair 
is over, we shall do so with great pleasure. 


0<> It will be noticed that M. Fishburn, 
of Monroe, advertises Fruit Trees for sale— 
Now is the season for those designing to plant 
orchards to be looking about for trees, and 
we know of no better way than to commend 
them to examine «the stock ‘of men who ad- 
vertise. 








g@- The Kalamazoo County Fair seems to 
have been quite successful in spite of the 
drenching rain which poured down during the 
greater part of the three days on which it 
was held. he T'elegraph of the 28th says, 
that the receipts amounted to over $500.— 
The number of entries for premiums was 538. 
Some very fine stock of both horses and cat- 
tle are mentioned. Gen. F. W. Cartenius 
delivered the address before the Society. 





Not Very Encouraging. 


The Prairie Farmer speaks with the 
greatest contempt of the awards of the com- 
mittees of the U. 8S. Society. We know that 
some of them were rather dampeners on the 
enthusiasm of breeders and real judges of ag- 
ricultural matters, but we did not suppose 
that committee-men would put themselves up 
for sale, as seems to have been the case by 
the following extract: 

“A Faroz.—The manner in which most of 
the awards were made by the Committees of 
the U. S. Society is little better than a farce. 
We were around, and never saw less interest 
displayed by judges in their business, than was 
exhibited by some of them. We know in- 
stances where first premiums were offered for 
sale to parties who refused to purchase, and 
were doubtless sold to other parties. Wecan 
name a man who boasted that such a commit- 
tee would give premiums as he indicated, and 
he was willing to indicate where}they should 
go, for a consideration. The results point 
strongly to the fact that he received money 
from some one, and the judges followed his 
directions. If there have been any doubts as 





to the character of this so called national in- 
stitution, it seems to havo become pretty gen- 
errally understood now, among exhibitors es- 
pecially.” 


The Steam Plow Premium. 


The Executive Board of the Illinois State 
Agricultural Society have determined to with- 
hold the award of the premium of $3,000, 
which was offered by the Society. What the 
reasons are for this action, we have not yet 
learned. But from what we saw of the par- 
tisanship of editors and outsiders when at the 
National Fair, we should judge that the Board 
were justified in looking a little farther into the 
matter. 

There are several points about Fawkes’ 
Machine which we think render it not perfect. 
Its very great weight concentrated on so 
small a surface seems to render it not adapted 
to do plowing work on certain kinds of ground, 
and its gearing is not such as commends it to 
us for strength or durability. On a hard sur- 
face, as on the track at Chicago, it went very 
well, and passed the Waters’ machine, but it 
was observed that after all it was plowing 
that the machine was to perform, and not 
trotting. 

The Fawkes’ machine weighs at present 
thirteen tons, and plows nine feet wide, and 
four inches deep. The Waters’ machine 
weighs seven tons, and can plow 20 feet in 
width, and eight or twelve inches deep, and is 
ag easily managed as the Fawkes’, is put to- 
gether in tho most workmanlike manner, and 
can be made to plow in any ground. With 
these facts before them we think the Illinois 
Committee were right in withholding for the 
present so large an award. Let the matter be 
more thoroughly tested, and let there be some 
sort of trials at different points, and under va- 
rious provisions, which will ensure the Society 
or the committee against giv:ng their sanction 
to a machine that, farther than winning their 
money, is of no sort of use. 





Crops of Great Britain. 


The London Mark Lane Express, the organ 
of the Corn Trade of England, in its review 
for the month of August, remarks : 

“Tn those districts where heavy storms pre- 
vailed in July, the quality of the wheats will 
no doubt be somewhat under an average; but 
in some other counties the grain is turning 
out remarkably well. Hence the general 
quality of the crops will be various, and there 
will be rather a wide margin between the 
value of the finest and most inferior samples. 
The question of quality has not yet been ac- 
curately determined, though it may be estima- 
ted. In the course of our experience we have 
never seen such an extraordinary bulk of straw 
grown as this season: everywhere the supply is 
enormously large; and where thrashing has 
been carried on to any extent, the growth of 
wheat has rather exceeded previdus estimates, 
the produce of the thrashing machine having 
in many instances exceeded six quarters to 
the acre. Taking the whole crop, we believe 
that it is no exaggeration to say, that quite 
as much wheat has been grown this year as in 
1858; but our impression it that its generaal 
quality is not equal to last season. In some 
instances the samples of new wheat disposed 
of at Mark Lane have indicated smut, but 
with this exception they have been fairly 
suited to millers’ purposes.” 


Book Notice. 


Lire in Tuscany; By Mabel Sharman 

Crawford. Published by Follett, Fos'er 

§ Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

Miss Crawford has given us a pleasant vol- 
ume, and one that will be read with peculiar 
interest at the present time. These sketches 
of Tuscan life are smoothly and gracefully 
written, but the chief interest lies in the un- 
pretending truthfulness of the pictures of so- 
cial and domestic customs in that old but be- 
nighted part of the world now struggling to 
rise into light and freedom. But this work, 
as well as the writings of other travellers in 
Italy, show that the first principles of social 
and political liberty are yet to be learned by 
the mass of the people, before they can build 
up and susta.n republican or even enlighten- 
ed monarchial institutions. We give in ano- 
ther column a portion of one of the chapters 
showing the light in which women are held 
by the moral and social laws, and the conse- 
quences of such bondage and ignorance on 


the nation at large. 
This work is for sale by F. Raymond De- | 


troit. 
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General News, 

—Ex-Bishop Onderdonk of the diocese of New York, 
suspended some twelve or fifteen years since for improp- 
er conduct, has petitioned the House of Bishops for re- 
instatement. The Episcopal convention of the Diocese 
have passed a resolution recommending the same. 

—The new Croton Reservoir nearly finished in New 
York covers 106 acres of ground. The surface of the 
water in it extends over 96 acres and is thirty feet in 











—A distressing accident occurred last week, at Albion, 
New York. A bridge, on which a large number of per- 
sons (in attendance on the county fair) were standing, 
gave way, precipitating the greater portion of the party 
into the canal below. Some eighteen persons are known 
to have been drowned. 


—An extensive.bed ot oysters has lately been discover- 
ed on the coast of Long Island, and is making as great 
an excitement among the fishermen of the neighbor- 

ood as though it were a bed of gold. The New York 
papers estimate that three-quarters of a million dollars 
worth have already been taken out. 


—A son of Sir E. W. Head, late Governor of Canada, 
was drowned while bathing a few days since. 


—The Florida Railroad is nearly completed, and on 
some portions of it cars already renning. The road will 
connect the Atlantic with the Gulf of Mexico. 


—Rey. Thos. Hill, of Waltham, Mass., has assumed the 
Presidency of Antioch College, as successor to the late 
lamented Horace Mann. 


—Recent advices from Fraser River, by way of San 
Francisco, give accounts of the discovery of new and 
profitable diggings on Quesnel river, about three hun- 
dred miles above Fort Yale. Laborers are said to be 
making from fifty to one hundred dollars a day each. 

— George Bethune, Esq., whose father married a niece 
of Peter Faneuil, of Boston, and himself an old citizen of 
that place, died last week in the ninetieth year of his 
age. 

—The Artesian well at Columbus, Ohio, is how two 
thousand two hundred and fifteen fect deep, and pro- 
gressing downward at the rate of six feet per day. 


The Railroads and the State Fair. 

It will be seen by the cards and programme 
of the several railroads, that ample prepara- 
tions have been made by the superintendents 
for the accommodation of visitors to Detroit 
during the week of the fair, and also for the 
transmission of stock and articles for exhibi- 
tion. The time is given in the cards which 
follow, and will afford, all the information 
that can be desired: 





Marshall, can take any of the Regular Trains of the 3d, 
4th, 5th anu 6th days of October, and those coming from 


Michigan Central Rail Road. ‘ 
HALF FARE FOR THE MICHIGAN STATE FAIR 
At Detroit, on the 4th, 5th. 6th and 7th of October, 1859. 
* Passengers coming tothe Fair from points west of 


Marshall and places East, can take any of the Regular 
Trains of the 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th, or the Special Frain 
leaving Marshall at 4.20 A.M., on the days of the Fair. 

Special Train will make all the stopsin both direc- 
tions. Regular Trains will stop only as indicated in the 
general posters and advertisements of trains, 


Special train going East, will leave Regular Stations 
as follows: 











Marshall,.........4.20 A.M. Dexter, ...-. 7.05 A.M. 
Albion, ... -4.50 “ Ann Arbor,. 7.385 
Parms.. -5.15 “ Ypsilanti,.. 8.00 
Jackson,.. 5.45 “ ayne,--- 8.35  “ 
Grass Lake, ...... 6.15 “ Dearborn,.....---.9.00 “ 
Chelsea, ... ..... 6.45 “ Detroit, (arrive)...9.35 “ 


For the time and places at which Regular Trains stop, 
reference may be had to the general Posters. 


RETURNING.—Special Train for Marshall and all 
intermedlate places, will leave Detroit on the days of the 
Fair, at 6.80 P.M. The Jackson Accommodation Train 
will be omitted during the days of the Fair. 


Tickets to the Fair, entitling the Purchaser toa pas- 
sage to Detroit and return, will be sold at all Stations 
at the Regular Fare one way. At all Signal Stations, 
Conductors will furnish Tickets to Detroit at regular 
rates, giving a Ticket to return with. 

All return tickets must be used on or before the Sthof 
Octobor, as after that date they will be of no value. 
LIVE STOCK & AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

Live Stock, Implements, and articles for Exhibition at 
the Fair, will be taken to Detroit and back free of charge, 
at the sole risk of owners, as follows :—The regular rates 
of transportation must be pre-paid at place of shipment 





which must be at a Regular Station, and upon return of | 
such stock or article sent for exhibition, to same place of | 
shipment, it will be delivered free of charge from Detroit, | 
and the amount pre-paid for taking to Detroit will be re- | 
funded. 

One person only to a full carload of animals will be ta- 
ken free, and that person for taking care of the Stock.— 
Therefore, should two or more persons ship in the same 
car, and choose to accompany ,their Stock, all but one 
will be charged full fare one way and furnished with free 
return Ticket. 

Horses and Carriages taken to the Fair for the cons 
venience of persons in attendance and not for Exhibi- 
tion, will be charged regular rates both ways. 

Property will be taken upon the above conditions, 
upon the Regular Stock or Freight Trains, between the 
80th of September and 15th of Octobog, both inclusive. 

R. N. RICE, 
Cc. H. HURBD, Gen’l Superintendent, 


Assistant Superintendent. 
M. C. R.,R. Office, Detroit, September 23d, 1859. 


Detroit & Milwaukee Railway. 


The Detroit and Milwaukee Railway Co., will carry 
Passengers from all stations to Detroit and back on Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Oct. 4th, 5th, 6tn 
and 7th, 1859, at one half of the usual rates of fare, and 
run Special Trains on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
from St. Johns, at 6 A.M. to Detroit, calling at all sta- 
tions, and return from Detroit at 4.45 P.M. 

Implements and stock for Exhibition will be charged 
coming to Detroit but if they retnrn before the 12th of 
October, to the station from whence they were shipped, 
the property of the Exhibitor, the freight charges will be 


refunded. W. K. MUIR, 
Gen’l;Superintendent. 
Mich. Sonthern & Northern Indiana 


Rail Road. 


STATE FAIR AT DETROIT. 

For the convenience of Persons attending the State 
Fair, Trains between Adrian and Detroit and Toledo and 
Detroit, will run,as follows, during the week of the Fair, 
commencing on Tuesday, October 4th, 1859, 

ADRIAN AND3DETROIT. 


GOING WEST. 





depth. This, with the old reservoir, it is calculated will 
contain sufficient to supply the city for thirty days. 


Leave Adrian.......... 7.15 A.M., and.... ..--3.10 P.M 
“« Junetion, .--<s 7.25 eens x3.21 “ 
“ Wellsyille,..... *7.82 “ = deonance 3.51 “ 
* Deerfield, .. ....*7.43 Wz,’ bbedecee *3,49 
*  Petersburgh,....7.51 ‘“ -s«0----- 5.59 
ee (| WO DeSieEeS  ] 6 ewes #4,19 °& 
“ Monroe, «...- ---.8,.23 %. 4. .e0enbenen 445 % 
“* —M. 8. Junction,..8.380 “  — ..--s--0- 4.55 
“© Stoney Creek,..*8.42 “ ence --0-XD.04) 
“ Swan Creek,...*8.49  “ = anna noone x5.10 
* vHuron....cececs 9.038 vabdem 5-28. “ 
© Weenten cccccetht “. ., eennenm -*5.3T 
“& "Wyandotte ....-9.27 “ = sade ssen *5.4T 
“ — Ecorses ,--- .--- *9,85 eonneceekd, 03, 
*. “Parncdt....<.2-—— “ cone enee X6.01 =“ 
“ Cattle Yards...x9.50 “ ecpenee-K6,0T  “ 
“« —D.&M.June'n,x10.00 a sseunseeinY © 


“ 
Arrive Detroit... ....10,15 A. M., 


wan aneesG80P, M, 




















nen) 

GOING WEsr, 

eave Detroit......--.6.45 A. hee . 

D.&M.June’n.x7.00 wo - ius othe 815 vi _ 

. Cattle Yards..x7.10 “ 6 

= Turnout ..... z— bi 

. Ecorses......-*%.25 “ “ 

- Wyandotte ....7.32 va % 

“ Trenton 7.42 “ ri 

“ be - 

. “ o 

“ “ “ 

“ “ « 

“ “ “ 

6 ABS os osx -*8.55 « ps 

* Petersburgh ...910 « 

. Deerfield .....*9.90 « a 

Wellsville ....*9.34 « ” 

- LenaweeJunc.x9.42 ” 
Arrive Adrian.... 22229.55 “ Jessel LT  * 


The 7.15 A. M. train from Adrian, and 8 P. M. traim 
from Detroit, will not run on Saturday. 

X Trains do not stop. 

*Trains stop only on signal, 

' TOLEDO AND DETROIT. 
GOING EAST. 
8.50 A. M., and........ 3.50 P. 
Arrive Detroit...... 12.20 P.M.“ 6.30 = 
GOING WEST. 
Leave Detroit.........6.45 A. M., and........ 1,00 P. 
Arrive Toledo.......-.9.30 “ — & 4.05 F of 
Arrangement and Connection of Trains. 

All trains between Adrian and Detroit make direct 
eonnections at Adrian with trains on main line. Trains 
on Jackson Branch connect at Lenawee Junctivn, and at 
Adrian, with tralns from Adrian to Detroit. The 8,00 
P. M. train from Detroit will not connect with Jackson 
Branch trains. Passengers from points west of Adrian, 
who go or return via Toledo, will be charged Regular 
Fare (S0 cents) each way, between Toledo and Monroe. 

For the time and place, at which regular trains stop 
on Main Line and Jackson Branch, reference must be 
made to the regular advertisements of trains. 


PRICES OF STATE FAIR TICKETS. 
Entitling the purchaser to a passage to Detroit and return. 


eoee ween 





Three Rivers......... $5.30 Tecumseh ..... .....$2.85 
Constantine .......... 5.05 Raisinville -.:......- = 2.20 
White Pigeon........ 4.95 Lenawee............. 2.05 
CUIgIS.. Wo cose wouelnea 4.60 Wellsville.....-...... 1.95 
Burr Oak aco 440 Deorfleld...........< 1.80 
Bronson.. 4.20 Peterburgh .......-.. 1.70 
Coldwater 8.90 Ida... 222.2... cee 1.50 
Quincy... 3.70 Palmyra........---.. 2.40 
Allens.... 8.55 Blissfield......--..... 2.55 
Jonesville . 8.35 Knights 2.65. 
Hillsdale... 8.30 Sylvania 2.85 
Osseo ....-..... 8.05 Toledo... 2.00 
Rittsford ...0.. c.ccaes 2.90 Tremainsville. 1.75 
Hudson.... -e-- 2.70 Vienna... .... 1.50 
Clayton ....-......... 2.55 Otter Creek.... ~1.45 
Adrian ......... eeeese 2.20 Monroe.............. 1.20 
Jackson ....-...... --- 3.20 StonyCreek.......... 1.05 
MUO niseensus cadeen 3.15 Swan Creek.......... 95 
Napoleon.... .....--. 3.10 Huron,.... oidenads aus - 80 
BOVVINO ccc nied ssyoke 2.80 Trenton .......... .s<« -60 
Manchester.... -..... 2.75 Wyandotte........... 50 
RMON cng ence scctun 2.50 Ecorses.... ..-----... .40 


State Fair Tickets will not be good after October Sth. 

Tickets for sale at all Stations. If Fares are paid in 
cars full price will be charged,except from Flag Stations 
where no Tickets are sold. 


Live Stock and Agrieultural Implements. 


Live Stock, Agricultural Implements and other articles 
for exhibition at the Fair, will be transported to Detroit 
Frex or Cuares, at the owner's risk, as follows: The 
regular rates of transportation must be pre-paid at the 
point of shipment, and on its return the charges collect- 
ed will be refunded, If any of the property is sold or 
not returned, the charges collected will be refunded 
proportionally. All property to be returned under above 
agreement, must be offered before the 9th of October 
1859. 


One person only to a full car load of animals, will be 
brought free, and that person tor the purpose of taking 
care of the Stock; iftwo or more persons ship in the 
same car, and choose to go with their stock, all but one 
will be charged fare. 


"Property can be sent from Regular Stations, upon 
regular Stock and Freight Trains, from the 27th of Sept. 
until the 6th of October. 

Persons htving Stock or Implements to ship, will 
please give the Station Agent two days notice in ade 
vance of its shipment, in order to procure sufticient ac- 
commodations. 

Stock and Implements coming to the Fair from Sta- 
tions West of Adrian, on Monday, October 4th, will be 
forwar ed through to Detroit the same evening. 

JNO. D. CAMPBELL, Gen. Sup’t. 

Gen’l Sup’t Office, Toledo, 0., Sept. 26, 1859. 





Michigan Central Rail Road. 
KALAMAZOO HORSE FAIR. 

At Kalamazoo on the 11th, 12th, 18th, 14th and 15th 
days of October, 1859, c 

Special Trains will be run on the days of the Fair from 
Jackson and Niles, taking passengers to Kalamazoo and 
back at half fare. 

Trains will leave Stations as follows: 












peed AM. Seen: vas ou AM. 
owagiac, .......6, 
6.25 “ Decatur,... ote 
7.15 * Lawton, . aaxtan >= 
7.50 “ Mattawan, ......7.45 “ 
Galesburgh, .....8.30 “ Kalamazoo,arrive,8.15 “ 


“ 


Kalamazoo, (arr.)5.50 


RETURNING—Special Trains will leave for Jack: 
son at 5.45 P.M; will leave for Niles at 7.10 P.M., stop- 
ping at all intermediate places. 

Fair Passengers will also be taken upon the Regular 
Trains, to an extent that can be accommodated and not 
overload them, reference being had to the advertised 
places at which they stop, with exception of the Light- 
ning Train going West leaving Kalamazoo at 6.80 P. M., 
which will on the days of the Fair, make all the stops 
between Niles and Michigan. 

From Regular Stations, passengers must be supplied 
with Fair Tickets, otherwise full fare will be charged by 
Conductors. 

From Signal Stations, Conductors will collect full fare 
to Kalamazoo, and furnish a Free Return Ticket. 

All Return Tickets must be used on or before the 17th 
day of October, as after that date they will be of no val- 
ue to the holder. 

HORSES FOR EXHIBITION, 
With their Grooms, Selkies, and Wagons, to be used in 
the Exhibition, will be taken upon any of the Regular 
Stock or Freight Trains to Kalamazoo and back, at own- 
er’s risk, free of charge, as follows: 

The regnilar rates of transportation must be pre-paid 
at place of shipment, and upon return of same animal to 
same place, it will be taken back free, and the amount 
pre-paid will be refunded upon the presentation of the 
certificate of the Secretary, showing its having been ex- 
hibited at the Fair. 

Horses changing hands and sent to other places than 
which they were received for shipment, will be charged 
the regular rates of the Tariff, and Groom taken jree at 
his own risk. 

Horses, &c., for exhibition, will be taken upon above 
conditions, from the 3d to the 14th of October, to be re- 
turned on or before the 22d. Those returned after the 
22d, will be charged the regular rates of transportation 
in both directions. 

Horses and carriages taken to the Fair for the conye- 
nience of persons in attendance, and not for exhibition, 
will be charged regular Tariff rates. 

R. N. RICE, 


General Superintendent, 
M. ©. R. RB. OFFICE. ai tale 


Detroit, Sept, 26, 1859, 
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The Household. 


She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
ateth not the bread of idleness." —PROVERBS, 
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THE LITTLE GRAVE. 


“It's only a little grave,’ they said, 

* Only just a child that’s dead ;” 

And so they carelessly turned away 

From the mound the spade had made that day. 
Ah, they did not know how deep a shade 

That little grave in.our home had made 


I know the coffin was narrow and small, 

One yard would have served for an ample pall; 
‘And one man in his arms could have borne away 
The rosebud and its freight of clay, 

But I know that darling hopes were hid 

Beneath that little coffin-lid. 


J know that a mother stood that day 
With folded hands by that form of clay ; 

J know that burting tears were hid, 
**Neath the drooping lash and aching lid; 
And I know her lip, and cheek and brow, 
‘Were almost as white as her baby’s, now. 


1 know that some things were hid away, 
The crimson frock, and wrappings gay ; 
The little sock and the half-worn shoe, 
The cap with its plumes and tassels blue; 
And an empty crib with its covers spread, 
As white as the face of its sinless dead. 


"Dis a little grave, but, oh! beware; 

For world-wide hopes are buried there, 
And ye, perhaps, in coming years, 

May see, like her, through blinding tears, 
How much of light, how much of joy, 

Is buried up with an only boy! 


ini 


Women and the Press. 


A writer in the October number of The 
Home, in speaking of the freedom with which 
women are criticised by the newspapers, says: 

“Even in matters of dress the same for- 
wardness and want of delicacy is notorious. — 
No new fashion can escape running the gant- 
let—no article of dress but is alluded to in 
terms of derision. In short, as I have said, we 
are tyrannized ever, insulted and degraded 
by the menner in which the ‘ gentlemen of the 
press’ are unceasingly dragging us before the 
public. No woman of modesty can take up 
one newspaper in a dozen without blushing for 
her sex ; no woman of spirit read it without 
anger. I am often made ashamed that I ama 
woman. 


* When will the boasted ‘ gallantry’ of men 
be seen in the ‘realities of life, and not all 
done up in empty compliment in drawing- 
rooms? Ido not wish to deny the faults of 
my sex—those common to humanity—nor to 
do away with a proper and useful amount of 
instruction faom the ‘lords of creation; but 
I do contend that we are not being benefitted 
by the impertinent freedom with which our 
affairs are discussed in newspapers: and thats 
in another generation or two, proceeding at 
the present rate, a woman will not dare ap- 
pear in the streets for fear ofjeers from boys, 
and may expect her own son to paste a cari- 
cature of his mother on her own door. 

“ Perhaps this vice is owing to a want of 
what some woman-revolutionist calls the ‘ fe- 
male element’ in the corps-editorial. At all 
events, I have been tempted to wish myself 
an editor, that I might repay, as well as I 
could, the brethren of the press,—advice, ridi- 
cule, sneer, sarcasm, jest, and all. Many per- 
sons who have no delicacy of sentiment to 
give them feeling, can feel when pricked with 
the arrows of satire. Who will become our 
champion, and send these little arrows home?” 

Now, in the first place, we are inclined to 
believe that a great deal of this “ want of deli- 
cacy” in men, is owing to the want of the 
same quality in the opposite sex. How can 
it be otherwise, when women so far forget the 
modesty which is usually accorded to them as 
one of their inherent attributes, as to dress and 
act in such a manoer that a man of sense can 
scarcely look at “one in a dozen” who walk 

the streets, without thinking “ ungallant” 
things, ifhe does not say them? It is not 
the modest, well-dressed woman who attracts 
the impertinent gaze of men, or who is the 
object of ridicule, sneers, sarcasms and jest.— 
And it is not the faults “common to human- 
ity” that call forth the censures of the press, 
but the faults of a false taste in dress, a fool- 
ish ambition that many women indulge in to 
go to the extremes of anything or everything 
called fashion. Scarcely a day passes that 
dozens o{ such may not be seen on our streets. 
Whilewe are writing there are two passing 
along the opposite sidewalk—ladies of un- 
doubted virtue and respectability, too— 
whose enormous skirts sweep the pavement 
from the thresholds to the curbstones, literal- 
ly sweep, for their heavy silk dresses are 
dragging in the dirt after the manner in 
which they imagine Queens and Duchesses 
spread their trains over:the velvet carpets of 
palace drawing-rooms. Hoops and long 
dresses are fashionable, and they have gone 
to the extremes in both, and, farther than this, 





one hand of each is employed in holding up 


this that one has her neck quite bare, a trian- 
gular piece of black lace being pinned to each 
shoulder and floating backward as an apology 
for a covering, her bonnet fashionably off the 
head, and another remnant of lace reaching 
from its rim to the tip of her nose, and then 
wonder if you can at the “impertinent free- 
dom” of looks and remarks that follow her as 
she goes. Yet we know her personally, and 
know she is virtuous, educated, and, what is 
called, accomplished in society, She has a 
passion for displays of this. kind, she wishes to 
out-dress her companions, and does so; she 
goes upon the street to exhibit herself, and 
hopes and believes that every body is looking 
ather. There are scores like these to be 
seen nearly every pleasant day, and if their 
object in thus arraying themselves is not to be 
seen and talked about, and written about, and 
printed about, we should like to know what 
it is. It cannot be for the beauty, or com- 
fort, or convenience of the style, for there 
is neither comeliness, convenience nor comfort 
in apparel so unsuited to the time and place 
of wearing. Therefore, the censure and ridi- 
cule they get in the papérs, as well as the 
sneers that follow them on the street, are noth- 
ing more than they dress for, deserve and 
ought to expect. 

To avoid the disagreeable publicity of 
which the writer above quoted complains, la- 
dies have only to prove that they are so in 
every sense of the term. They cannot ex- 
pect to escape the notoriety they court.— 
Evidently, by their actions, they do not wish 
to escape it. It is they who do the “drag- 
ging before the public,” and it is at them the 
arrows of satire should be aimed. These are 
the very women who will raise up sons to 
“jest and jeer at them in the streets;” and if 
the boys have any appreciation of the ridicu- 
lous about them it will be a wonder if they 
do not make caricatures somewhere, even on 
their own mother’s door. 


This putting the blame all on the shoulders 
of the “gentlemen of the press,’ reminds us 
ofayoung lady of our acquaintance who 
came in from a shopping excursion, one day, 
frowning in the most indignant manner, and 
“wishing that all the clerks in town had! 
their eyes put out, the impertinent puppies ! 
staring as though they had never seen a lady 
decently dressed!” Indecently undressed, 
she might have said with more propriety, as 
far as her head, neck and shoulders were con- 
cerned. Yet in her opinion the astonished 
clerks were no gentlemen, and she would 
have their eyes put out on the same princi- 
ple that the above writer would have the 
corps-editorial “ pricked with the arrows of 
satire.” 

Doubtless editors have sins enough to an- 
swer for. They are meddlers, generally. It 
is a part of their legitimate business to find 
out what is going on in the world, and to pub- 
lish it. They are human beings, a fact not 
generally conceded by the rest of the world, 
and are subject to passions, senses and im- 
pulses similar to others of the same species, 
and liable like them to overstep the bounds 
of propriety, or speak unadvisedly at times. 
If they do sometimes step on the trailing 
dresses in thair way, we cannot greatly blame 
them, though we do not much admire that 


editors will be likely to see them, let them ar- 


ing of plaiting the hair, and of wearing of 
gold, or of putting on of apparel; but let it 
be the hidden man of the heart, in that which 
is incorruptible, even the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God 
of great price.” ' 

Did any one ever hear of these wickedly 
observing gentlemen of the press aiming in- 
sult, ridicule, sneer, sarcasm or jest at women 
who “adorn themselves in modest apparel, 
with shamefacdeness and sobriety; not with 
broidered hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly 
array; but (which becometh women profess- 
ing godliness,) with good works ?” 





RECOLLECTIONS OF IRELAND. 


PREPARED FOR THE YOUTHFUL READERS OF THE MICHI- 
GAN FARMER: BY 8LOW JAMIE. 


NUMBER EIGHTEEN, 


September. This month the flax is water- 
ed. It was pulled in August, tied up in 
small bundles, and put up in shocks Noam 
it is put in water-holes to rot the woody 
‘fibre. It colors the water and imparts a 
strong smell. Any fish that may be in the 





“nd work for hours together in the water.— 
When the flax is sufficiently rotted in the wa- 
ter, they take it out, let it drain a few hours, 
and then spread it out to dry on the grass.— 
This is a very disagreeable job, for your hands 
and clothes and all “daubed with a greenish 
slimy matter from the stalks. The water 
started this out of the flax, and while it lies 
on the grass this stuff is completely bleached 
out of it. It is then gathered up again, dried 
more thoroughly over a fire, and broken with 
acrig or mallet, This merely bruises the 
stems a little. In this condition, it is sent to 
the scutch mill, where it is dressed for the 
heckler. 

In this month they cut their oats. The 
cradle is introduced there now, but:in my 
time the sickle was used exclusively. The 
sickles then were nearly circular and sharpen- 
ed with a whet stone, not toothed as they 
used to have them here. The oats growing 
thick together, are well tangled at the top, 
so they cut as many more at a sweep than 
than they catch at that time, but they gather 
them up the next cut. The oats grow on the 
ridges five feet broad, as I have described the 
potatoe ridges. Every man makes a band, 
lays it down, reaps till he fills it, then binds 
it, and makes another band. When the 
sheaves laid lengthwise, touch one another on 
the ridge, it is counted a good crop. Every 
reaper has a band of eel skin stitched on his 
right wrist. Iasked my brother what they 
had that for, and he gave me three reasons. 
each one of which would stand alone. 1, 
There was less danger of cutting your wrist. 
2. If you strained it the eel skin would cure 
it, and 3. It made the wrist stronger. There 
would not be much danger, however, of cut- 
ting the wrist when you held the sickle in the 
hand, there would be no more likelihood of 
straining the wrist reaping, than at any oth- 
er work, and as to strengthening it, that was 
simply nonsense. Some great man had pro- 
bably once done so, and other people followed 
his example, convinced that there must be 
some benefit in it. Besides they caught a 
good many eels, and they had nothing e'se to 
do with the skins. 


ance of rain. He had four young men weav- 


over the hill, blessed himself in surprise; he 


grain. Not only did they thatch the stacks 
but they also lapped them around and around 
with straw ropes. 


That care preserved them sacurely from 

moisture, however wet the season might be. 

But it was not so easy to protect them from 

vermin. Wherever there is plenty of water 

rats and mice abound. These are a great 

nuisance in Ireland. I heard a man named 

James Welsh, tell about one time he helped to 

remove a stack into the barn, for the purpose 
of threshing. One of the men got on the 
top of the stack and stuck his fork in it— 
That moment he disappeared, and the next 
he heard the screams of the rats and the yells 
of the man from the middle of the stack, each 
afraid of the other. They had to ascend the 
stack, and pull him up with a rope. The 
rats had cut up the whole centre ofthe pile. 
So he told the story. Ido not affirm the 
truth of it. They generally tried to set up 
stones under the stack so that the dog or cat 
could getin and drive out the vermin. They 
also used ferrets tochase them. The only re- 
maining uncle I have in the old country now, 
has short iron posts, which support beams on 
which he builds his stacks, The vermin can- 


water are sickened and sometime killed, and | not climb the posts, and the grain is secure. 


poor people gathering them up eat them, al- 





Tn this month the gooseberry is ripe. This 


though I do not think they would make very | fruit is of a superior quality in Ireland. The 
healthy food. Uften when it would come on|pottle gooseberry is as large as a plum and 


@ heavy rain about the equinox, the waters| tastes like an orange. They often graft the 


their dresses in front to a height considerably | would rise and carry off the flax. On such| bushes. Blackberries too are now ripe. They 
above what is necessary to make a reasonable | occasions the farmer afraid of losing his most | are large and juicy and grow in great num- 


display of ankles and embroidery. Add to 





valuable crop, would have to rise out of bed bers. 


Life in Tuscany, 


It is an observation justified by experience 
that children ordinarily inherit their mental 


the biographies of great men this fact is evi- 
denced in a very striking manner, and proves 
how essential to the welfare and greatness of 
any state is the development of the mental 
and moral faculties of woman. By thus or- 
daining that children shall resemble their 
mother in mental and moral constitution, 
Providence seems visibly to interpose in be- 
half of the weaker sex, and to claim for them 
respect, education and consideration; for 
practically does it say, through this means, 
to men, “ If you desire that your cons should 
be clever, wise and good, develop as much as 
possible those qualities in woman.” . Unheed- 
ed, however, for the most’ part does that 
voice speak to mankind ; and throughout the 
east, where woman is looked upon either in 
the light of a toy or slave, one sees how ter- 
ribly the injuries of the inmates of the harem 
and the zenana have been avenged. Igno- 
rant, oppressed and weak, the women of the 
east have entailed the curses of ignorance, 
weakness and oppression on the nations to 
which they belong. 


To any one who mixes in the slightest de- 
gree in Italian society, or converses with the 
inhabitants of different grades in Italy, it will 
soon become very apparent that domestic life 
in that country partakes in its essential ele. 
ments of the oriental type. Though not se- 
cluded in the interior of her house or veiled 
and muffled up when she goes out to walk or 
drive, the Italian lady has but little real liber- 
ty of action ; and in all that concerns the 
practical affairs and most important interests 
of life, she may be looked upon as a mere 
cipher, or a complete nonenity. Should we 
examine her position in the various stages of 
her history, as girl, wife, mother, or possibly 
widow, we should find her constrained and 
fettered to a degree that seems inconsistent 
with the fact of her possessing the attributes 


‘of a rational being. 


Nothing exercises so banefal an effect upon 


Ifa man dropped a single head of oats, he| the character as the destruction of self-re- 
would turn back and liftit, unless there might | spect. A despised race will almost invaria- 
be gleaners to follow him. When harvested|bly exhibit despicable qualities. The evi- 
it is stocked up with the greatest care. From | dence of mistrust has a tendency to evoke 
the top down to where it begins to narrow the | the evil propensities of human nature, and er- 
stack is thatched with wattles of straw. One| rors harden often into sin and guilt, if society 
wet fall there had been afew dry days, and | puts its ban upon the offender. As with the 
people had got their oats stacked but not/ moral so with the mental qualities, Call a 
thatched, and the rain came on suddenly at| man a villain or a fool, and deal with him ha- 
night. One of my uneles came rapping at/bitually as such and he will not unlikely 


our window and calling my father to get up| prove himself deserving of the epithet you 
and thatch. That done he hurried back to! pive him. In like manner if women asa class 


attend to his own. My father hurried onhis{/are looked upon with contempt, and are 
clothes and rousing the hired man, took alan-| treated as being unfit for self-guidance and 
tern and went out in the cold, drizzling rain | self-government, they will be found acting in 
to secure his stacks, Another time his oats | accordance with their imputed characters. If 
were in the shock, and there was all appear-|an Enoglish woman is superior to an Italian 


woman, in mental faculties and moral quali- 


ing. It was in the evening, and he told them! ties, the fault lies not with nature, but is 
that if they would turn out and help him up | traceable to that erring code of customs and 
with his grain, he would give them ten pence | opinion whieh treats the latter as if she were 
a piece, and as much whisky as they could | being from, which the gift of reason had 
drink. One was sent off to the store for | been withheld. The hobbling gait of the Chi- 
style of foot-cloths, and we advise the suffer- | bottle of liquor, and the rest went to work.— | nese woman is not a more artificial product 
ing ladies to take to themselves the sensible | In the morning, they had four stacks up. Athan are the weakness, vanity, frivolity and 
advice of Peter and Paul. Before going into | neighbor seeing the side of the hill next him | immorality which stain the chatacter of the 
public places or out upon the streets where | bare and not seeing the stacks which were | women of Italy of the present day. 


The contrast between the position of an 


ray themselves not in “that outward adorn-| thought the high wind had carried off the English and an Italian widow is a striking 


one. The former, recognized by English soci- 
ety as an independent existence, may even, 
though young, live where she pleases, and 
spend her jointure according to her taste.— 
She may travel; she may live in town or 
country, as her choice suggests : no one has 
the power to control her, to regulate the ex- 
penditure of her income, to dictate to her 
what she may and may not do. But with 
the Italian widow the case is often widely 
different ; and not seldom is she subjected 
to a thraldom of the most grevious kind. 

“« My life is a burden to me,” said a young 
Florentine widow to me one day. 

“ Why so ?” I asked. 

“ Oh, Signor Carlo is so cross and unkind ; 
he checks and thwarts me in every way,” was 
the reply. 

“And who is Signor Carlo, and what right 
hos he to interfere with you ?” I returned. 

“Ob, Signor Carlo is a priest, whom my 
husband made a guardian over me, and en- 
trusted with the management of my jointure 
and my affairs. Oh, it is really insufferable !” 
she continued passionately. “Scarcely an 
evening passes that he does not come to make 
a note of my day’s expenditure ; and then, if 
he finds that I have exceeded the ordinary 
amount by even a couple of pauls, he knits 
his brows, and tells me that this must not oc- 
cur again. And if he sees a nice blazing fire 
in the grate, he rebukes me for my extrava- 





gance. ‘Signora Teresa, you must not do 
this and you must not do that,’ he keeps on 


and moral qualities from their mother. In}; 


saying, till I cry with downright yexation,— 
Then, too, if I want a new bonnet or a new 


times before T can get the money to purchase 
it. It is too bad—indeed, it isthe way he 
acts ; treating me like a child, though a wo- 
man of upwards of thirty years of age. It is 
intolerable to be kept in this subjection, I 
would to Heaven I were an English woman {” 

“But why do you permit Signor Carlo to 
keep all your money in his hands, and to an- 
noy you by his constant presence and inter- 
ference ?” 

“ Cara mia,” she rejoined, “ how can I help 
it, since my husband willed that I should get 
my income solely through Signor Carlo’s 
hands? And that is not the worst of my lot 
either,” she contiuued ; “ that might be borne; 
but it is intolerable that Signor Carlo should 
be aspy on all my actions, keeping a con- 
stant watch on all I do.” 

“Why permit him? Why not tell him 
you will act as you choose ?” 

“I wish I could; but he has me completes 
ly in his power, for by my husband’s will my 
jointure is to be transferred to a member of 
his family if I do not show I am a buona vedo- 
va,*and exhibit the most perfect discretion of 
conduct.” 

“ Am I to understand that Signor Carlo is. 
to be your judge in this particular >” 

“Yes ; and he is perpetually om the watch- 
to see if I have got a lover. He thinks him- 
self very cunning, I am sure; but, sharp-eyed 
as he is,he has never yet discovered that 
Beppo comes here.” 

“ Who is Beppo?” 
“A young officer, a noble of Pisa, to whom. 
Iam engaged. Unfortunately he is too poor: 
to marry yet, and so we must wait until he 
gets his next step, which will give him addi-. 
tional pay.” 

“You lose your jointure, then, if you mare- 
ry, I suppose ?” 

“ Yes, certainly; or if my engagement to 
do so be known. It is really droll to think of 
the way that Beppo has to be smuggled off 
when Signor Carlo arrives unexpectedly.” 
“You will be glad when this thralldom is 
at an end ?” 

“Ifit were not for that prospect, I would: 
not live,” she exclaimed ; “or at least not: 
live on in the way I do. If it were not for 
Beppo, I should do something desperate, I 
am sure.” 

In the charaeter of this lady I saw a strik-- 
ing illustration of the evil effects that flow 
from the restraints imposed upon her sex in: 
Italy. Scareely emerged from childhood, she, 
in obedience to her mother’s orders, became 
the wife of a man she did not love, and who 
was in point of age considerably her senior. 
Sadly did the years of her married life pass 
by. Without children, without household: 
duties (for her husband regulated all domestic: 
affairs), without an education that would. 
have given her resources of enjoyment in her- 
self, she could only look to society for happi- 
ness, for the means of filling up in any way. 
the vacuum of her existence ; and from this 
sole resource she was excluded by the decree 
of a jealous husband. As daughter first, as- 
wife subsequently—watched, guarded, mis- 
trusted, deprived of liberty of choice and ac» 
tion, in despite of no mean natural endow- 
ments of heart and mind—time found her a 
widow of thirty years of age, in point of 
judgment, thought and feeling—a perfect 
child. 

Although every widow lady in Italy may 
not have the misfortune to be under the rule 
of a Signor Carlo, it seemed to me, from what 
I heard, that the practice is general on the part 
ot a dying husband to invest some one with 
the control over the management of the pecu- 
viary affairs of his widow. Indeed, in many. 
eases this might prove a wise provision for 
her welfare: for the effects of the system of 
tutelage under which the Italian wife has 
lived, she is so destitute of prudence and 
forethought—so much the slave of impulse, 
so passionately fond of dress—that with her 
income as widow at her own disposal, she is 
capable of spending in a week on the merest 
fripperies of fashion, the whole amount of 
her annual income. Signora Teresa was no 
exception to this rule: she acknowledged: 
that she was dreadfully extravagant. The 
number of bonnets and dresses she possessed 
was absolutely startling ; and nearly all the 
very small amount of pocket-money allowed 
to her by Signor Carlo was expended in the 
purchase of lottery tickets. 

In a country where the intellectual facul- 
ties of women are rated at a very low degree, 
it may readily be believed that education is a. 
matter but little attended to. Thus error 
tends ever to its self-perpetuation. The weak 
and ignorant girl merges into the weak and 
ignorart mother, and not feeling her deficien- 
cies, goes on the old beaten track; which re- 


* Good widow. 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER, 











sults in daughters as weak and ignorant as|two or three seasons, taken a long journey in 
she is herself. So one generation of women| August, and when opened for use, ha @ 


follows another, impressed with the belief that | 
the chief merit of their sex is to look hand- 


some, and their chief duty to be well dressed. 
The course of instruction for girls in the up- 
per and middle classes in Italy is of the flim- 
siest character : nothing is taught of a nature 
calculated to develop their :entai facultics. 
Beneath the thin varnish of accomplishments 
that an Italian lady possesses, the most dense 
ignorance of the ordinary branches of knowl- 
edge may be found, I was intimately ac- 
quainted with two young ladies in Florence, 
who were well educated, according to the 
Italian idea of that term; for they could play 
the piano tolerably well, speak French imper- 
fectly, and could say “Good-morning,” and 
“ Good-night,” and half a dozen more equally 
elaborate sentences in the English language. 
But with these accomplishments, of which 
they were extremely proud, neither of them 
could write without lines, or in any other 
hand than a child’s large, ill-formed characters; 
history they were ignorant of; and the pro- 
fundity of their ignorance of geography may 
be imagined from the fact, that neither of 
them knew of the existence of the celebrated 
Italian Lake of Como. Geographical knowl- 
edge would seem, indeed from the results of 
my experience, to be classed somewhat among 
the unfeminine branches of learning in Italy. 
“ Which is the farthest off, London or Ameri- 
ca?” asked a lively Florentine lady of me one 
day. I gave her the desired information, 
with a secret wonder at the ignorance the 
question implied; but greater grew my won- 
der, and severe was the test to which my 
gravity was put, when, after a few moments 
of apparent : meditation, she exclaimed— 
“ What a large city America must be !” 





Home Hints and Helps. 


This is the busy term for housekeepers.— 
The ravages of summer, in the way of dust, 
flies, etc., are to be repaired; the whole house 
wants renovating and putting in good order 
for the winter. Stoves (with those who are 
so unfortunate as to use them,) grates, chim- 
ney flues, and furnaces are to be looked after; 
the coal-cellar or woodward considered; cur- 
tains put up; blankets aired from their sum- 
mer swathings; windows tigktened; and mat- 


ters geaerally made to put on that comforta- 


ble air which is the solace and delight of our 
severe winters. We give. up the flowers with 
a sigh, and find the leaves dropping with a 
shiver; we dread the cold, and the snow, and 
indoor-life which we know is coming; but we 
kindle the first fire of the season, and behold ! 
autumn hath acharm of its own which recon- 
ciles us to the change. The country still 
looks beautiful, though chill, and the genial 
warmth and pleasant glow of the first fire 
promises so much of quiet enjoyment. 

In the mean time, there are, before the frosts 
come, which make this change necessary, sun- 
dry matters to be attended to. All house- 
keepers, of course, know what. Pickling, 
preserving, canning fruit, laying in winter 
stores—busy times, and: consiberable outlay 
of money, especially for towns-people, who 
have to pay extravagant prices for fruit—but 
time and money which will be found well- 
spent, when the meager markets of the winter 
and spring render it impossible to furnish the 
table with a variety. 

Nothing inspires the housewife with a more 
contented and independent feeling than the 
consciousness of a good supply of winter 
stores, When she looks around upon rows of 
canned fruit, glasses of jelly, and jars of pickles 
and jams; barrels of corned beef and pork, 
apples and potatoes, kegs of lard, crocks of 
butter, eggs, etcetera, and also reflects that 
the fuel is laid in for months to come, she may 
well feel a glow of satisfaction. For all who 
are able to obtain means in advance, it is cer- 
tainly economy, as well as comfort, to buy 
such things by the quantity as can be made 
to keep. Nearly all kinds of provisions are 
high and scarce in the latter part of the win- 
ter, especially fruits and vegetables. Plum- 
puddings and minced-pies will not then give 
a dinner so fine a relish as some simple dish 
of fresh vegetables; and the manner in which 
many vegetables are now preserved, renders 
them as fresh as when taken from the vines, 

Foremost among these, to the lovers of that 
foreign looking but affectionately-adopted 
vegetable, stands the tomato. It is cheap, 
plentiful, easily canned, and certain to keep, 
if properly put up; and of all things, seems 
best to retain its summer color and flavor.— 
For persons who reside where they can obtain 
the services of the tinner at the required hour, 


found them as delicious as the hour they were 
canned. 


Persons have tried keeping tomatoes in 
jugs, but stone-ware is too porous; they will 
sour, Lima beans are nearly as good as in 
summer-tfine, to ke pulled up by the vines af- 
ter frost, or left in the pod, ina dry place 
until wanted to be used. They require mo e 
cooking, but not so much as the small white 
beans. It is nearly useless to attempt to can 
beans, peas, or corn. Sweet corn is good 
enough, cut from the cob, nicely dried, soaked 
over night before using, and seasoned like the 
fresh, It can be bought now in nearly all 
provision stores. For those who are fond of 
tich, West India tasting sweet-meats, tomatoes 
make fine preserves. They look very hand- 
somely. They should be flavored with lemon 
peel or ginger root; the latter is best. 


For houses in bleak, exposed situations, and 
country houses generally, double windows are 
a great protection against cold, and nearly 
save their expense in the smaller quantity of 
fuel required for keeping the rooms warmed. 
Doors,* especially, exposed to winter winds, 
should be guarded by an outer inclosure, which 
may be removed during the summer.—The 
Home. 








For our Young Friends. 


Geographical Enigma, 


Iam composed of 21 letters. 

My 10, 14, 5, 17, 12, 3, is a county in New York. 

My 16, 8, 8, 13, 12, 5, 21, is a town in Michigan. 

My 4, 16, 14, 5, 4, 10, 19, is a river in Wisconsin. 

My 15, 5, 14, 9, 21, 12, 10, was a celebrated battle 
in Italy. 


, 1l, is ariver in Mississippi. 

, 8, 4,19, 1, is a county in Georgia. 

My 20, 5, 18, 9, 14, 3, 13, is a river in South Car- 
My whole is a battle of the jrevolutionary war. 


Greenfield. | 





Answer to Enigma of last week: 
THe ENCAMPMENT AT VALLEY FoRGE. 








GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


495 Broadway, New York. 

143 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 

58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 
A NEW STYLE=-PRICE $50. 


This machine sews from two pees, as purchased from 
the store, requiring no rewinding of thread; it Hems, 
Fells, Gathers and Stitches in a superior style, finishing 
each seam by its own operation, without recourse to the 
hand-needle, as is required by other machines. It will 
do better and cheaper sewing than a seamstress can, even 
ifshe works for one cent an hour. Send for a Circular. 





WHEELER & WILSON’S 
IMPROVED 


SEWING MACHINES. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
Particular attention is invited to the 
NEW STYLE AT $50.00. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 





QL. D.S H.C. GRIGGS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for Michigan and Western 
New York. 


145 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 


GOOD NEWS.—A reduction in the patows of Sewing 
Machines is announced in our advertizing columns.— 
Their utility is established beyond question, and at the 

resent prices we see no reason why they should not be 
‘ound, as they ought to be, in every household. Several 
varieties are manufactnred, adapted to various purposes. 
So far as public opinion has been formedand uttered, the 

reference is emphatically accorded to the Wheeler and 
Wilson machine for family use, and for manufactures in 
the same range of purpose and material. During the 
present autumn the trials have been numerous, and all 
the patents of any pretension have brought fairly into 
competition. In a case, the Wheeler & Wilson ma- 
chine has won the highest premium. We may instance 
the State Fair of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, Illinois, Wisconsin, Virginia, Michigan, Indi- 
ana, Mississippi, Missouri and California, and the Fairs 
in Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Beltimore, Richmond, 
and San Fransisco. At the Fair of the St. Louis Mechan- 
ical &ssociation, the Examining Committee was compos- 
ed of twenty-five Ladies of the highest social standing, 
who, without a dissenting voice, awarded for the Wheel- 
er & Wilson Machine, the highost only premium, a Silver 
Pitcher, valued at $75, If these facts do not establish a 
reputation, we know not what can.—Christian Advocate 
and Journal. 





ADMINISTRATOR'S SALE OF 


THOROUGH BRED STOCK! 


Y ORDER OF THE JUDGE OF PROBATE, the 
undersigned, ‘ 


On the 7th day of October Next, 


Will expose at Public Sale to the highest bidder, at the 
Michigan State Agricultural Fair, in the city of De- 
troit, the following THOROUGH BRED STOCK be- 
longing to the estate of the late Hiram R. ANDREWS, Viz.: 
nant Capt. Buford, by imp. Glencoe; dam Leopardess by 

edoc. 

2. Billy Boston, by Boston; dam, Chimazetta. 

8. Madeline, by Boston; dam, Magnolia. 

4. Hebe, by Bethune; dam by Bertrand. 

5. Dora, by Boston; dam by Lance. 

6. Yourg Magnolia, 8 yr old ch. f., by Bob Letcher, 
dam Madeline. 
7. Young Buford, 8 months old, by Capt. Buford; dam 
e 


we would recommend tin cans as safe and | Hebe 


cheap. We have always used them, and nev- 
er had any ill luck. We have put up peach- 
es by paring, dividing in half, and bringing to 
® boil with about a pound of sugar to two or 
three of fruit, and having them’sealed by the 
tinner while hot, which have kept through 


8. Colt, 4 months old, by Capt, Buford; dam Madeline. 
ALSO, 
~ One yearling Colt, by Billy Boston. 
ll. & “ “ “ “ 
12, « “ “ “ 


ane several eittee Ons a youn Honses and 
rood Mares, unless previo sold at priva’ 
waren F {SMITH KELLUM. 





ABRAM C. CANIF 


40-2 Ex. of H. B. Andrews. 
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CLOTHING! CLOTHING!!! 


FOR THE THOUSANDS VISITING THE 


STATE FAIR. 
AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 
READY MADE CLOTHING 


Just manufactured and now ready for sale at the well 
shown 


Clothing Emporium of H. Hallock, 


No. 168 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 





Persons visiting the STATE FAIR and all others 
want of any description of Clothing are respectfully inv 
ted to call and examine our stock, all of which is manu: 
factured under our own immediate inspection. WAR- 
RANTED TO GIVE SATISFACTION, and shall be 
sold at prices uniformly low. H, HALLOCK. 

Detroit, Sept. 24th, 1859. 89-4w 


$1000 A YEAR! 


Agents are now making this amount i Mi 
Publications. Our list includes the most | opular and 
saleable Books published. Of our edition of 


“ Dr. Livingstone’s 


Travels in Africa,” 
OVER 50,000 COPIES 


Have been sold! We have just published several New 
Works, which are having @ very large sale. Agents 
wishing to canvass, will find it to their advantage to send 
for our Catalogue and terms. Catalogues sent free.— 
Address J. W. BRADLEY, Publisher. 
48 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 
N. B. Single copies of Dr. Livinestonr’s TRAVELS 
tn Arrica, sent by mail, post-paid on receipt of the 


price, $1.25. 
AUCTION. 


HE UNDERSIGNED having rented his farm for a 

term of years, will sell at public auction on Thursday 
the 13th day of October next, the tollowing described 
property, viz.: 

One span of young horses, harness and wagon; one 
democrat buggy, one set silver plated harness, five colts, 
one yoke of five year olf cattle, nine head of young cate 
tle, Durhams, twelve shoats, 160 breeding ewes, 100 
lambs, nine bucks, 50 wethers all full bloods 34 Spanish 
and 3g French a choice lot; six plows, two drags, one 
cultivator, one straw cutter, two corn cultivators, one ox 
sled, one pair of bobs, rakes chains &c. 

Sale to commence at 10 o’clock. Credit of one year 
will be given will with approved security on all sums 
over five dollars, except on sheep, one-half payable 
the 20th of July 1860 the balance the 20th of July 1861, 
with interest. 

The sale will be without reserve. 


Jackson, Sept. 24th, 1859. 


Fruit, Ornamental Trees, and Plants! 


UBBARD & DAYIS, offer for sale a large stock of 
gry Pear, Peach, Plum, Cherry Trees of large 
and of the best varieties in cultivation, 
hite Grape Currant, 1,2 and 3 years old, 10 to 20 

cents come nearly all the new varieties. 

Lawton Blackberries, $1.50 per doz.; $8 per hundred; 
$60 per thousand. 

Myatt’s Linneus and Victoria Pie Plant; Asparagus 
Roots; Wilson’s Albany Seedling, and Hooker’s Seed- 
im Strawberry, $2 per hundred $10 per thousand. 

ebecca, Delaware, Diana, Hartford Prolific, Concord, 

Isabella and Catawba Grape Vines. Green house Grapes 

of various kinds. . ’ 

50,000 Evergreens, :of all Sizes. 

Norway spruce, Native Bprass, Balsam Fit, American 
and Siberian Arborvite, Hemlock, Scotch, Austrian, 
and Native White and Yellow Pines. = 

American and European Mountain Ash, Weeping Ash, 
Weeping Elm, Horse Chestnuts, European Larch, Soft 
and Sugar Maples, Ra von, Golden Willow, Basket 
Willow, Linden, European Maples, European Ash, Tulip 











H. K, FRITZ, 
89-3w 





siz 


Trees, &c. 
New Belgic neg nt Honeysuckles, Clematis 
Azurea Grandiflora, Aristolochia Sypho, Deutzia Scabra 


and Gracilis, Forsythia Viridissima, be bre Rosea, 
Spirea Callosa and Reevesii, Purple and White Fringe, 
reset Altheas, 
Climbing Roses, Hybrid ——— besa f Roses, a 
large assortment, also a general assortment o 


GREEN HOUSE PLANTS! 


Fuschias, of the following new kinds in erapequizn 
whee can be supplied mostly this fall and all in the 
spring. 

Coronata, Conqueror, Charlemagne, : Guiding Star 





Rose of Castile, Royal Victoria, Fairest of the Fair, Lina 
Von Maeynce, Queen of the Sea, Glory de Nice, Catha- 
rine Hayes, Wonderful, Souvenir de Chisnick, Little 
Treasure, Prince Frederick Wm. of Prussia, Little Bo 
Peep, Etoille du Nord, General Williams, Princess 
Royal, Princess of Prussia, Kitty Turrill. The 
following double varieties, Auguste Renaulte, Belli- 
difiora Plena, Hendersonii, Imperialis, Coronate flora 
plena, Viola tlora plena, also the following fine old varie 
ties, Pearl of Eng and, Banks’ Glory, Venus de Medici, 
Magnificent, Globosa, Alba, Globosa Magnifica, Sir John 
Falstaff, Lady ot the Lake, Incomparable, Bride, &c. 

New Pelargoniums, Horse Shoe Geraniums, Lantanas, 
Achimenes, Heliotropes, Gloxinias, Gesnerias, Asclepias, 
Bouvardias, Solunon Jasnoides, Vin Begonias, Chri- 
santhemums. VERBENAS, Crimson Perfection, Nor- 
folk Rival, Variegated Defiance. Etoille du flora, Madam 
Magerie, Herman Stuyger, Julia de Farelle, &c., in culti- 
vations 

Orders solicited. Address 

UBBARD & DAVIS, Detroit, Mich. 
Sept. 17, 1859. 28-6w 





A, FAHNESTOCK & SONS. 
OFFER GREAT INDUCEMENTS AT THE 


TOLEDO NURSERIES. 


Nurserymen and others wishing to purchase small 
stock for the West and South, would do well to call and 
examine the following desirable articles, 

Offered at the Lowest Rates: 
100,000 Apple Trees, 5 to 7 ft., very fine, 
200,000 * 443% 6.4 % -- $50 per 1000, 
45 “ 


“ By Quantity,........ 
800,000 one year from graft, ----... - ata « US 
000 = 4 By Quanti 90.4 


() joone 
500,000 Apple Tiees to be grafted this coming winter 
and sent out in the spring, at $6 per 1,000; if 
20,000 are taken, at $5 per 1,000, 
80,000 Standard Pears, one year 


old, very strong,.....---. $20 # 100, $180 3 1,000 
25,000 Dwarf Pears, one year old, 

WEry GOES ccnoksacance 13....% 100 * 
10,000 Dwarf Pears, two years . 

from, DU, as a5:0e---ceccdee nm 200 


gene cece eee nnees 


Stock, one year old,.-.... 20 iso“ 


ft., yory BNO, ..-<ccecccae 120 
15,000 Cherries, Standard, one 
AT Oldie tccion:cooscnsne “ 99 
15,000 Houghton Gooseberries, from cuttings 
Very strong, ......0 menccsacce.e--.. 9 * 
40,000 Currants (in twelve varieties), very 
low, Red and White Dutch,.......2. 49 « 
15,000 Lawton Blackberries, --..- 100 60 “* 


$8 

10,000 Linneus & Victoria Rhubarb,10 ¥. 
20,000 Angers Quince Stocks, very fine, .... 
30,000 Isabella, Catawba and Clinton Grapes, 

ONE Year, o0-0 - 22+ eo -- == woes nee ne 80 * 
15,000 Isabella, Catawba and Clinton Grapes, 

two years ......2----------00-.-..--- ils 
20,000 Manetti Rose Stocks,....$2.25 @ 100, 
50,000 Norway Spruce, 1 ft., two years trans- 

BENEOG, ‘neccaccescrce scemedbecscuce 50. 

20,000 Norway Spruce, 18 in., two years 

wenenenes, tn oe een cons wos wenescee 8 
10,000 Hybrid China Roses, best sorts,strong, 1 

1,000 Herbaceous Peonies, assorted, 

1,000 Silver Maples, ..--.------ omens serene 7°. 
500 Yucca, or Adam’s Needle,........... wb « 
Wtih a large lot of Raspberries, Peaches, Apricots and 

Nectarines; also Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens 
and Plants, in quantities. 
Diana, Concord, Rebecca, and Delaware Grape Vines, 
at the lowest prices. 
Our new Descriptive Ornamental and Fruit Cata- 


logues, as well as our Wholesale Price List, are now 
out of press, and will be forwarded to order on re- 
ceipt of a postage stamp each. 


1 communications promptly mded to and or- 





TO FARMERS. 


bees and STEARNS OFFER: 
Ra, SULPHITE OF LIME for checking the fermenta- 
OhOOH AD tina e Juice ; 
a ERS for Sugar Makers, also THER- 
MOMETERS, both specially mF for the making of 
— or ore from the Chinese Cane; 
reliable BAROMETER for Five Dollars; ; 
GALACTOMETERS for giving the percentage of 
cream in milk; | 
MILK HYDROMETERS for showing instantly the 
purity of milk; together with numerous instruments 
and materials of value to agriculturists, 
HIGBY & STEARNS, Chemists, 
Corner Woodward and Jefferson Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 


SYRACUSE NURSERIES, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
For the Special Attention of Nurserymen 


500,000 Apple , Trees, 1 year old, comprising the 
most popular Western varieties. 

100,000 Pear Trees, Standard, 1 and 2 years old. 

150,000 Pear Trees, Dwarf, 1 and 2 yearsold; both 
these and the Standards are of unsurpass- 
able quality. 

100,000 Peach, Apricot, Nectarine and Plum 

rees; strong and handsome. 

100,000 Catawba, Clinton and Isabella Grapes, and 
a large supply of Concord; all uncom- 
monly vigorous and well rooted. 

100,000 Houghton’s Seedling Gooseberries. 

50,000 Currants, fifteen varieties, remarkably 





86-18w 





erone. 
200,000 Raspberries, fourteen varieties, all fine 


ene 
50,000 Rhubarb, Linneus, and Cahoon’s Mam- 
moth; unquestionably the best two vari- 


eties, 
100,000 New Rochelle (Lawton) Blackberries. 
50,000 Norway and American Spruce, Canada 
Balsam, and American Arbor Vite: splen- 
did trees, from 8 to 6 feet high; may be 
had at a bargain. 
5,000 Tulip trees, one of the most beautiful and 
1.000.000 — rs ea ao forest trees. 

3 pple Seedlings 1 and 2 years old. 

500,000 Pear io” ine 
100,000 Plum do 1 year old. 

250,000 Cherry = do “a & 

A particularly large stock also, of Roses, Dahlias, 
Ponies, Spireas, Honeysuckles, Japan Quince, (white 
and Red), Sophora Japonica, Purple Fringe, Snowballs 
and Box Edging. ; 

All these Trees and Plants are of the finest growth 
and will be sold at very low prices. 

SMITH & HANCHETT. 

Syracuse, September 1859. 36-Sw 








THE SYRACUSE NURSERIES. 


OFFER FOR SALE FOR THE FALL OF 1859, 
The following Trees Plants, &c. 
Apple—%, 4 _ 5 years old; a very general assort- 

n 


ment. 

Pear—i and 2 years old; Dwarf and Standard, so ex- 
tensive in variety as to enabla us to fill the 
most particular order. Also, several choice 
valieties of bearing age. 

Cherry—1 and 2 year old; Dwarf and Standard, beau- 
tiful Trees. 

Peach, Apricot. Plum and Nectarine—Best 
varieties; trees very vigorous. 

Currants—White and Red Dutch, Victoria, and 
twelve newer varieties; quality of plants 

unsurpassable. 

Gooseberries—Houghton’s Seedling, a good stock, 
and some of the best English sorts. 

Blackberries—Lawton or New Rochelle, Dorches- 
ter, and Newman's Thornless. 

Raspberries and Strawberries—Assortment 
lala large and desirable. Prices very 

f o 


We 

Grapes—An immense stock of Isabella, Catawba and 
Clinton, 1 and 2 years old, exceedingly 
strong and well rooted; also, very fine 
plants of the Concord, Delaware, Diana, 
Hartford Prolific, Northern Muscadine, 
Rebecca, and, Union Village; the ‘seven 

r 


‘or $6. 
Evergreens—European Silver Fir; Amorican_ and 
Norway Spruce; American Arbor Vite; 
Balsam: Hemlock; Austrian, Corsican and 
Scotch Pines; ranging from 2 to 6 feet. 
Deciduous—Amcrican and European Mountain Ash; 
Weeping Ash; American Elms; English 
Weeping Elms, (very graceful); Horse 
Chestnuts; Catalpas; European Larch ; Sil- 
ver and Sugar Maples; Linden; Tulip Trees; 
(Nursery grown and very fine,) Black Wal- 
nut and Weeping Willow. 
Shrubs—Altheas; Fringe Trees, Purple and White; 
Double Flowering Almond, Cherry and 
Peach; Honeysuckles; Lilaes; Snowballs; 
Sweet Briar; Spireas; and a great many 
others. See Catalogue No. 3. 
Roses—One of the best and largest collections in 
America; best plants of the Augusta at $1. 
Dahlias, Ponies, Border Plants, Bul- 
bous Roots, &c., in great variety. 
BRhubarb—Cahoon’s Giant and Linneus; the best 
two varieties without question; very low 
by the doz., 100 or 1,000. 
Asparagus—Very strong, 1 and 2 year old roots. 
Hedge Plants—Osage Orange; Honey Locust; 
Privit, 1 and 2 years; ed and White Cedar. 
Our articles generally are of the finest growth, and 
will be sold at the lowest rates. For particular informa- 
tion see 


Our Several Catalogues, Viz: 


No, 1. A Descriptive Catalogue of all our productions 

No. 2. A Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 

No. 8. A Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, &c. 

No. 2. A Descriptive Catalogue of Dahlias, Green 
House, and Bedding Plants, &c. 

No.5, A Wholesale Catalogue for Nurserymen and 
Dealers. 

Forwarded on receipt of a stamp each. 

‘SMITH & HANCHETT. 
Syracuse, September 1859. 36 Sw 





DRY GOODS AND CARPETS. 
NALL, DUNCKLEE & 00. 


Would invite the attention of the Farmers of Michigan 
when visiting Detroit, to their extra 


FALL & WINTER STOCK 


OF 
CARPETS, 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


DRY GOODS, 


Embracing every variety of 
Fancy Silks, Black Silks. 
Valencia Robes, Bayadere Stripes, 

Laces, Embroideries, 

White Goods, Kid Gloves. 

Hosiery, Sheetings, Cloths, 

Flannele, Ticks, Printed Lawns 

Cambries, Gingham, 
Muslin de Laines 
Stella Shawls, Broche Shawls, 


OUR CARPET AND FURNISHING STOCK 


Is complete in all its branches,’ 
Tapestry Velvet Carpet, 
Tapestry Brussels do, 
Imperial Three Ply. 
Extra Super ingrain, o 
Superfine do, Fine Ingrain do, 


Cotton and Wool do, 
Silk Domadts, Weested do, " my 
orree) rugge reen Ba 
Seams Mai ting, Plain and Check Matting, 
Gilt Sesto Common, do, 





ders solicited at as early a day as posable 
A. FAHNESTOOCK & SONS. 
88 Toledo, Ohio. 


e Tassels, Cornices, 
Rugs and Mats, 
Ww Window Hollands, 
indow Shad 
Oil Cloths, 8, 6, 12, 18 and 24 foot, 
ee ve Geese Feathers, Paper Hangings 
Whi r cheap for cash. 
y NALL, DUNCKLEE & 00. 
14-ly No. 74 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 











CAHOON’S PATENT) - 
BROADCAST SEED SOWER, 


1 ve 
Ke re 





- 
ate 


For Sowing Wheat, Oats, Barley, Grass 
Seed, &c. : 





HE HAND MAOHINE sows from four to eight acres 
per hour at a common walking gait, throwing out 
Wheat about forty feet widé and Grass Seed twenty feet. 
_-The HORSE POWER MACHINES at the usual walk- 
ing gait of a horse sows from ten to fifteen acres per hour, 
throwing Wheat about'sixty feet wide at each passage. 
The vast superiority of this machine over ail others, 
as shown in the perfeetly regular and even distribution 
of the seed, and the wonderful rapidity with which the 
work is performed, combined with their perfect simplici- 
ty and durability, have already placed them in the front 
ranks of labor saving agricultural implements, 

A saving of three fourths of the labor and one 
fourth of the seed used in hand sowing is effected by 
using these machines. A person entirely unused to sow- 
ing by hand, can use either machine with perfect success. 
They are warranted to give perfect satisfaction and to 
save their cost in less time than any other farm imple- 
ment yet introduced. ; 

These machines can be purchased of Agents in all the 
principal places in the State. 

For further particulars address P. B. SANBORN, 
General Agent for Michigan and Western Canada, 

At B. B. & W. R. NOYES’ Hardware Store, 

82-3m 86 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


SUMMER COMPLAINTS. 
Viz; Diarrhea and Cholera Morbus, 
and Flatulent and Spasmodic Colics. 


\ E, THE UNDERSIGNED, have for several years 
past sold 


B. FOSGATE’S ANODYNE CORDIAL, 


and coring period have witnessed its salutary effects 

in curing the diseases for which it is reodnmendet, viz 

Acute and Chronic Diarrhea and Cholera 
Morbus, 


in our own, and in the families of our customers, and 
have also seen its successful administration in cases of 


CHOLERA INFANTUM. 


We do, therefore, confidently recommend it to all those 
who may be afflicted with those distressing and danger- 
ous complaints, as offering one of the best means for 
their cure or relief: 


W. Bristot, Utica, 





T, M. Hunt, 4 apurn. 
J.J. Foot, Hamilton. J. Osporn, Seneca Falls, 
L. Parsons, Westfield. L. Ketiy & Co., Geneva. 
8. Wuite & Son, Fredonia. L, Reppy, Penn Yan. 
A. P. Curtig, Attica. Frron & Dittays, Syracuse 
W. Sxaver & Son, Batavia. J. Owen & Co., Detroit. 
J.G. BaRLeEr, Leroy. H. & E. Gaytorp,Cleveland 
T. Brapiz, Elmira. G. Wittarp, Ashtabula. 
A. J. Matruews, Buffalo. G. G. Giuuet, Kingsville. 
L, B. Swan, Rochester. Carrer & Bro., Erie. 
N.B. Itis .particularly useful to Children when 
Teething, as it allays irritation, induces moderate 
rT and produces sleep, 
Sold by Druggists generally. Prroz 25 Cents... 
©. N. TUTTLE, Gener) Agent, 


29-4m uburn, N. Y¥. 





DURBRAM STOCK FOR SALE. 


Ts YEARLING BULLSNOWBALL,No. 8450 Amere 
ican Herd Book, awarded first premium at our Coune 
ty Fair. Also, two Bull alee one sired by Orpheus, 
dam Ophelia; the ohter sired by Strakosch, dam Eugenia. 
Perfect pedigrees will be furnished. 
F, E. WALBRIDGE, 
40-Sw Kalamazoo, Mich. 


WINDSOR NURSERIES! 


WINDSOR, CANADA WEST. 


AMES DOUGALL offers for sale this fall a large, well 

grown and extremely healthy stock of nearly every 

thing desirable in the Nursery line, as low or lower than 
similar articles can be procured anywhere else. 

The Nurseries being situated on underdrained, heavy 
soil and much exposed, the trees are more hardy and bet- 
ter suited to transplant into any other soil or climate 
thanif grown on low, or lightsandy soils, such as that of 
the generality of Nurseries: this is peculiarly the case 
with Dwarf Pears, Roses, Evergreens, &c., to the propa- 

ation of re attention is paid, while 
eaches and Cherries, being more suitable to light soils, 
are not propagated cxteom rely. 
Particular attention is called to the following: 
STANDARD APPLE TREES, from 7 to 10 feet high, 
very fine, commencing to bear, at same rates as 
ordinary sized trees, 

DWARF APPLES for gardens, on the Doucin stock (the 
Paradise stock ing unsuitable for this climate) 
a very preesedh of almost every variety. 

STANDARD PEARS, 6 to 10 feet high, very fin many 
ina bearing state, of almost every desirable sor 

DWARF PEARS on the true Angers’ Quince stock, pro 
bably the best grown and most varied s to 
be found anywhere, nearly every variety in the 
catalogue can be supplied, amongst which are 
many splendid and excellent new varieties, 
fruited on his grounds. for the firsr time this 


season, 

PLUMS—Some very hardy and excellent strong grow- 
ing varieties; all Maher ahr delicate ds 
are discarded as unsuitable to the climate. 

GRAPES—All the fine new and old hardy native grapes, 
amongst which are, Anna, Concord, Diana, Dela- 
ware, Rebecca. . ° 

GRAPES, FOREIGN, for vineries, all the leading varie 
ties and many splendid new sorts fruited in his 
collection this year for the first time on this 
continent. 

CURRANTS, a large stock of all the fine new large 
fruited sorts, as also the old standard varieties. 

ALSO Gooseberries, Blackberries, Raspberries, Straw- 
berries, Rhubarb, &c., &c. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES and Shrubs, a good collection, 
amongst which are— ; 

WEEPING TREES for Lawns and Cemeteries: all the 
new varieties worked on stems from 10 to 12 
feet high, with fine heads ; such trees can be pro- 
cured no where else. 

EVERGREENS, many vartotion, very large and well 
rown, and sure of growing on transplantation 
rom his heavy soil. 

ROSES, a splendid collection of all the finest, hardy va- 
rieties, such as the Hybrid Perpetual everbloom- 
ing, Moss, 0 fine sorts, Climbing Prairie and. 
Ayrshire, and Summer Bloomin Roses; of the 
latter, a selection of the finest kinds, equals of 
which cannot be yet found in the everblooming 
kinds. The roses, except when on their own 
roots, are all budded on the MAnzrTrt stoc the 
only one suitable for this country, and on which 
roses freely Boom ta hase the plants are exe 
tremely fine and robust. 

Orders oftineeend to him at Detroit P. O. promptly at- 
tended to, well packed and delivered mee in Detroit, 
nursery produ 

there being no duty on y PT AMES DOUGALL. 

Windsor Nurseries, 30th Sept., 1859. 40-4w 


TULIPS AND HYACINTHS. 


LLED Collection of the best named vae 
wring — lower than similar varieties could be 
imported from momen o Bagiand, for sale at Dougall 
‘ e Nursery. 
& Oo,’s, Windsor, or & ak wide > 
Windsor Nurseries, 30th Sept., 1859. 40-4 


CASHMERE GOATS. 


RSONS interested in the history, introduction or 
re ren ee le free of charts on eee 
be e & pamphlie 
M BICHARD PETE 
ton b panes to po ing 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 











MICHIGAN FARMER. 


R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 
Publication Office, 130 Jefferson Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 





s. FOLSOM, 


WOOL DEALER, 


90 Woodward Avenue, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 





— 


THE MARKETS. 








Flour and Meal. 


Sineé our last there have been more liberal receipts of 
grain at this point and considerably more activity has 
prevailed. The principal demand continues to befor the 
choicest white wheat, and best brands of white wheat 
flour. Inferior wheat and the commoner grades of flour 
go off slowly. The New York market which for a few 
days has been in a declining state is again firm and ad- 
yancing. The news from Europe is also rather more en- 
couraging than for some time past though we are still far 
from finding a market there at present rates. 

Flour—There has been no perceptible change in flour 
since last week. We quote red wheat brands dull at 
$4.25a4.873¢ and white do. in moderate demand at $4.623¢ 
94.15, Very few sales of any kind have been made and 
none worth reporting. 

‘Wheat—With the late rise in the wheat market the 
receipts became heavier and on Saturday the offerings 
were quite liberal. On Friday, however, a decline took 
place in Now York and this rather damped the ardor of 
buyers, so that transactions were not corresponding 
heavy. On Monday the wheat market was more active, 
some 7,000 bushels changing hands, but prices were 4 
few cents below the quotations of last week. Prime red 
brought 94a95¢, amber 96a97c, fair white $1 07, and very 
choice would command $1 10. 

Corn—Remains steady, at 80c, with few transactions. 

Oats—Are still very scarce, and are nominally quoted 
higher, but we hear of no transactions worthy of note.— 
The quotations are 34a85c. 

Barley—Is more active, but it is difficult to get at 
prices paid. The rates are certainly not below 1 12a 
1 15 per cwt. 

Rye—Is in good demand, but very little moves. We 
quote $1 06a1 10 per cwt. 

Mill Feed—Is very quiet. Quotations are $11 per ton 
for bran, and $1 50a1 62}¢ per cwt for corn meal, ; 

Potatoes—The market is well stocked and prices are a 
triflelower. We quote 28a28c per bushel from wagons. 


Butter—Butter is in very good supply and the market 
quite dull. For prime crock 14¢ is now an outside figure 
and much sells at 1234c. 

Eggs—Are in active demand, and readily bring 11c. 

In Chicago, on Saturday, wheat was active at 92c, for 
No. 2 white, 78a79¢ for No 2 red, 76aT7c for No. 1 spring, 
and 7T4aT5c for No.2 do. Flour was quiet at $4 123g for 
red winter grades, and 4a4 27)¢ for spring extra, Corn 
-was steady and in fair demand at T4a75c. Oats brought 
30a3034c. Rye 62}¢c and Barley 65c. 

At Boston, on Friday, there was a very good demand 
for flour at $4 50a4 75 fer common western, $4 85a5 25 for 
extras, and $6a7 873¢ for superior brands. 

At Buffalo, on Monday, flour was in moderate demand. 
‘Wheat was heavy but closed firm. Corn was quiet at 
$23¢c. 

At New York, on the same day, flour, which had pre- 
viously been on the decline, was firm and 5c better on 
same grades. Super western was quoted at $4 60a4 70, 
and common to medium extras $4 75a5. Wheat was 
firm, but common grades were?dull sale: white Michi- 
gan brought $1 80; amber do $1 18. Corn was buoy- 
ant. Sales at 98a94c_for mixed. 


At Toledo the market}has been very quiet for several 
days past. Flour was sold on Saturday at $4_62a4 70, 
and what at99c for red. 


Wool, 


We condense the followingifrom Messrs, Telkamf & 
Kitching’s wool circular, of September 30th; 

Throughout the month of September there was a 
steady demand for all descriptions of domestic fleece 
and pulled wool, The stock is somewhat reduced of 
every grade, and especially so in the medium qualities, 
the prices of which have ‘slightly advanced, while the 
finer kinds remain about the same. 

In the interior the! supply of wool is diminished, and 
we cannot look for much of a stock from that quarter. 

The insufficiency of our domestic clip, and the recent 
improvement in the burring machines, have induced 
our manufacturers to work more foreign wool than here- 
tofore. Cape, fine Mestizo and Spanish wools in the 
grease, have, heretofore, continued in good demand, at 
firm and advanced prices; and the large imports are no 
burden, but only sufficient to offer a good selection. All 
the desirable kinds of fine foreign wools, principally 
Cape, have met with a ready sale. 


The last clip of Buenos Ayres wools is superior in 
quality and condition to,the clips of former years and 
less burry; but medium and low descriptions do not 
show the same amount of care on the part of the wool 
gtowers, Cordova wood is not*put up as well as before, 
with some exceptions. 


Texas wools continue in!good ‘demand, within our 
quotations, and we should think them encouraging 
enough to the wool growers of that extensive and prom- 
ising State. 

Notwithstanding’the arrivals of California wools have 
reached nearly (4,000 bales during the past month, they 
met with ready sale at firm prices. The fine and medi- 
um grades are most saleable at good rates, while com- 
mon wools are less so'at comparatively low prices.— 
This fact should be reason enongh to call the attention 
of the California wool ,growers'to the improvement of 
their flocks. 

Low foreign wools have Sbeen in good request, and 
prices are, in general, unchanged, 

The news from the European Markets¥confirms the 
late advance, and much more firmness in prices, with a 
light stock in the main wool depots. 


FRUITTREES. 


CULTIVATED AND FOR SALE AT THE 


Waterloo Nursery, Monroe, Mich. 


HE SURSCRIBER having established and cultivate 
T a large quantity of the best varieties of sound Gran 
ed Fruit Trees, of all kinds, on his Farm on Front street 
in the City of Monroe, where he offers for sale on reason- 
able terms, by any quantity this fall and next spring. — 
All those desirous to purchase are invited to call and 
judge for th: VOB. ‘ M. FISHBURN. 





4 
sentto any station of any railroad, or clggwieng es 4 
a1~4t M. F. 


+ See 





LAWTON BLACKBERRY PLANTS. 


T .e) OBTAIN the  arape bch Yeeeee Be Garden 
t i ars W rections. 
or field Cultureor circu oe 
88-1t New Rochelle, N, Y 


WOOL! WOOL!! 


30,000 POUNDS OF WOOL WANTED 
A’ OSBORN’S FACTORY in exchange for 





Address 








substantial cloth such as DOESKIN, CASSI- 
BLAOK, BROWN and GRAY CASSIMERES, 
SATINETT, TWEEDS, WHITE and RED FLANNEL, 
also STOCKING YABEN, all of which were made ex- 
ressly for durability. e will exchange for wool on 
he most reasonable terms, also wool manufactured on 
shares, or by the yard, also wool carded, and spun, and 
twisted at our usual rates. All those in want of a good 
article of cloth for their own use, will do well to send 
their wool to Osborn’s Factory. All work warranted 
well done and done to order. All wool sent to Ann Ar- 
ber by Rail — = be reve aed Feng eo to. For 
her particu ars please Tess a n Arbor, 
5-6 * H. OSBORN & CO. 


WALLACE’S WOOLEN FACTORY, 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Ts SUBSCRIBER continues to manufacture wool 
into CLOTH, CASSIMERE, TWEEDS and FLAN- 
NEL for farmers, either on shares or by the yard.— 
Terms as reasonable as any other — establishment in 
the State. Goods warranted perfect, hard twisted, and 
durable, free from cotton, old _rags or flocks. 

Farmers if you want 8 good article of cloth, send on 
your wool; it'may be sent by railroad, with directions, 
and shall be prompty returned, and warranted to give 
satisfaction or all damages paid. 

A large stock and good variety of cloths, stocking 
yarn, &c., always on hand. 

He will pay the highest market price in cash, or cloth at 
wholesale prices, for any quantity of wool delivered at his 








factory. 

Wool carding and cloth dressing done in the best man- 

ner on short setien: WILLIAM WALLACE. 
Battle Creek. May, 1859. 23-6m 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
346 AND 348 BROADWAY, N. ¥.- 
Have Just Published, 
VOLUME V.—(“ Cha—Cou.”) 
OF THE 


NEW AMERICAN 
CYCLOPADIA: 


A Popular Dictionary of General Knowledge, 
EDITED BY 
GEORGE RIPLEY AND CHALES A. DANA, 


Assisted by a numerous but Select Corps of Writers, 
The object of 


THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA 


Is to exhibit, in a new condensed form, the present state 
of human knowledge on every subject of rational inqui- 





SCIENCE, ART. LITERATURE, 
PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION. POLITICS, 
AGRICULTURE, MEDICIN BIOGRAPHY. 
COMMERCE, MA'TICS, GEOGRAPHY, 
MANUFACTURES, ASTRONOMY, TRAVE 

L , Y, CHEMISTRY, 
MECHANICS, TRADE. 


With this design, the numerous Encyclopedias, Dic- 
lionaries of special branches of study, and popular con- 
vere, lericoms, HW) the bray Fray hoe : and ar 
man languages, haye, of co’ m diligently consu 
ed and compared. But the NEW AMERICAN OY- 
CLOPZDIA is not founded on any Earo) model; in 
its plan and elaboration it is strictly o M ot 
the writers employed on this work have enriched it with 
their personal researches, observations and discoveries. 
As far as is consistent with thoroughness of research 
and exactness of statement, the yore method has been 
—— By condensation and brevity, the Editors have 

en enabled to introduce a much greater variety of sub- 

ects than is usually fonnd in similar Se and thus 

enhance the value of the NEW AMERICAN CYCLO- 
PZDIA asa Manual of Universal Reference. At the 
same time an entertaining style has been aimed at, 
wherever it would not interfere with more important 
considerations. Special care has been bestowed on the 
de ent of Living Biography. 

n the preparation of se prceans volume, nearly a 
hundred collaborators have assisted, including persons in 
almost every part of the United States, in Great Britain, 
and on the Continent of Europe whose names have at- 
tained an honorable distinction, each in some special 
branch ot learning, No restriction has been imposed on 
them, except that of abstinence from the expression of 
private dogmatic judgments, and from the introduction 
of sectarian comments, at war with the historical charac- 
ter of the work. In this fact, itis hoped will be found a 
pee, of the ph ied and {impartiality of the 

EW AMERICAN CYCLOP ADIA, which, the Pubs 
lishers do not hesitate to say will be superior in extent, 
variety and exactness of information to any similar pub- 
lication in the English pequeee. 

PRICE—In Cloth, $3; Library style, leather, $3 50; 
half morocco, $4; half Russia, extra, $4 50. 

Five volumes have already been issued, and the re- 
mainder will be published as fast as they can be got 


ready. 

WH. B. HOWE, Agent for Detroit. 
Booksellers desiring to act as agents, will please ad- 
dress the Publishers, 


MONEY CAN BE MADE. 


NOW IS THE TIME for Youn 
habits and good moral character 
AGENTS. 


We publish the dest Books. 

They can be sold to every family. : 
and will accommodate Coney 

Agents will require but a small capital to commence 
with, which can be gradually increased by the profits 


made. 
Send for full particulars to 
SARY, GETZ & CO., PuBuisueEns, 
$4-10t No. 224 N. Second 8t., Philadelphia. 


UBRNHAM & Co,, Dealers in all kinds of Agrie 

cultural Implements, Garden and Field Seeds, Salt, 

Plaster, Coal, Water and Stone Lime. Storage and Com- 

mission. Warehouse near Rail Road depot. Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 43 8. STER.LING 
D. B. BURNHAM. 


GLEN BLACK HAWK 
FOR SALE. 


LEN BLACK HAWKE, 6 years old, jet black, pere 
fectly kind and gentle In the harness, single or 
double—took the second premium, $50, at the National 
Horse Show at Kalamazoo, in October last—is a good 
traveler, and for style cannot be beat; perfectly sound, 








Men of industrious 
engage as BOOK 








4 on Great Western Railway for Suspension 


1859. SUMMER ARRANGEMENT, 1859, 


= eer ale 





MICHIGAN SOUTHERN — 


DETROIT, MONROE and TOLEDO 
RAIL ROAD. 


rs 








N and after Monday, April 18th, 1859, Passenger 
Qrrains will run as follows: 
ave Detroit for Adrian and Chicago at 6.45 A.M, and 


5.00 P.M. 
Arriving at Adtian at 9.57 A.M and 10.00 P.M. 
“ * Chi at 7.00 P.M and 7.00 A. 
Buffalo 
00 P.M, 


Leaves Toledo at 10.15 A.M. and 5.20 P.M. 
Arrives at Cleveland at 3.10 P.M. and 9.20 P.M. 
From Chicago for Detroit: 
Leaves Chicago at 6.00 A.M, 8.00 A.M. and 8,00 P.M. 
From Cleveland for Detroit: 
Leaves Cleveland at 4.00 A.M., 11.25 A.M., and 6.20 P.M, 
* Toledo at 4.10 P.M., 10.85 P.M. 
Trains arrive at Detroit from Chicago, Adrian, Cleve- 
land and Toledo at 1.85 A.M., 12.15 P.M. and 7.15 P.M, 


CONNECTIONS: 


The 6.45 A.M., Train from Detroit makes direct connec- 
tion at Adrian, with Express Train for Chicago and Jack- 
son, Arriving in Chicago at 7.00 P.M., in time to connect 
with the Trains of all Roads running west of Chicago; 
and at Toledo with Express Train for Cleveland—arriv- 
ing in Cleveland at 8.10 P.M., makfng direct connection 
with Express Train for Buffalo and New York; arriving 
in New York at 1.20 P.M., and with the Express Train 
for Pittsburg. 

The 1.00 P.M. Train connects at Toledo with Express 
Train for Cleveland, Buffalo, and New York—erriving 
in Cleveland at 9.20'P.M. and New York at 9.80 P.M.,— 
next evening, and with Express Train for Pittsburgh. 
The 5.00 P.M. Train, connects at Adrian with Express 
Train for Chicago—arriving in Chicago at 7.00 A.M. 

The 6.20 P.M. Train from Cleveland, and 10.85 P.M. 
Train from Toledo, arrives in Detroit at 1.85 A. M.-- 
Making Direct connection at Detroit with Express Train 
on Great Western Railway for Suspension Bridge and 
Niagara Falls. 

The 11.25 A.M. Train from Cleveland; the 6 A.M. 
Train from Chicago via, Adrian, the 8 A.M. Train over 
Air Line via. Toledo and 4.10 P.M. Train from Toledo, 
makes direct connection at Detroit with Express Train 
ridge and 
N ten Falls, leaving Detroit at 8.00 P. M. 

rect connections are also made, at Detroit with the 
Detroit and Milwaukee Railway. 
Qe” Sleeping Cars accompany the Wight Trains be- 
tween Adrian and Chicago. 
No change of Cars between Detroit, Adrian and 


Chicago. 
JNO. D. CAMPBELL 
UPERINTENDENT. 
L. P. KNIGHT, Agent, Detroit. T-tf 





THE IMPLEMENT FOR GARDENS. 


THE HAND SCARIFIER. 





PRICE $3.50. 





Ws offer for sale the Hand Scarifier, the most desira- 
ble and useful implement for gardens, of any that 
has been invented, and the most perfect labor saver. 
Read the testimony of those who have tried it last 
season :— 

Roongster, OAKLAND, Co., Micu., Fesy., 1859. 
Messrs. Bross & ADAMS: 
You cannot recommend too highly your Hand Scarifl- 
er. Itis aninvaluable machine for cultivating all root 
crops sown in drills. It works easy, a boy of 12 years old 
can use it and do more work than five men can with hoes 
in the same time. It bang 1g the surface of the ground 
and kills all the wee I had one the last season and 
speak from experience. A gee oy having a quarter of an 
acre of garden to cultivate should not be without one and 
no farmer or gardener after using one a single hour 
would be without one for four times its cost. 
W. JENNINGS. 


Roongster, OAKLAND, Co., Micu., Fepy, 1859. 
Messrs. Bioss & ADAMS: - 

In answer to your inqury, “How we like the Hand 
Scarifier,” we ed that we are highly pleased with it.— 
It is the greatest labor saving machine for its cost that 
we have ever used, or seen. For all root crops sownin 
drills it is invaluable. One man with this machine can 
do more work in one day than five can with hoes, and do 
it better. We have used it two seasons and would rather 
pay twenty dollars for one than do wet it. 


Yours respectfully, . 8. 
JULIEN ADAMS. 
These implements are for sale. by the subscribers at 
heir their seed store, J. B. BLOSS & CO. 
No. 22 Monroe Avenue, Detroit. 


J. L. HURD & CO. 
DETROIT MICH. 

Produce and Shipping Merchants 

Agents and Consignees for the following Lines: 


AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY. 


CAPITAL $900,000. 
WESTERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 


CAPITAL $900,000. 


AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL R. R. Co. 


We would respectfully announce to the Millers, Mer- 

chants and Manufacturers of Michigan, that the recent 

reduction of Canal Tolls on the Erie Canal, will enable 

us to carry eastward, from Detroit, 

FLOUR, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, WOOL, ASHES, 
HIDES, 


And all other products of Michigan, at prices much be- 
low those of former years. Our lines are 
THE MODEL LINES OF THE COUNTRY. 

J. L. HU D Oey 
{1ijiyr Foot of Second-st. 


~ SECRETS DISCLOSED! — 














and a sure foal getter; will be sold at a bargain. Any 

one wishing a good stock horse cannot do better than 

give me a call. Eodianeefire Lone Star, dam Messen- 

ger, Lone Star was by Vermont or Hill Black Hawk, 

was a jet black, and sold toa Fella company for 
. E, ELDRED. 


$3,000. 
Detroit, January 1859, [15] m23 


SEEDS, SEEDS! 


| anes SHAKER SEEDS, of LAST YEARS 
growth and warranted, Also. Spring Wheat, Sweet 
Potatoes of several kinds, Kin Philip, lour, Dutton, 
Kight Rowed and Sweet Corn, hmoty, Clover, Barley 
Peas, &., at PENFIELD'’S, 





108 Woodward Ave Detroit 


Powers, Threshers and 
Cleaners! 


f£WESs 8 AND 10 HORSE, EMERY’S 1 AND 2 
Horse (tread) Powers, Pease’s Excelsior Power 
Corn and Cob “re Corn Mill and Feed Mills, Flour 
Mills, Cross-cut and Circular Saw Mills, Leonard Smith’s 
Smut Machines. _ PENFIELD’S, 
No. 108 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 


Rats by 





H¥orse 











'’S--A most novel stratagem for takin 


Stables, Granaries, Warehouses, Farmsteads, and houses 

cleaned at one sweep. Any person can by this simple 

arrangement, clear the entire premises of every rat, how- 

ever numerous they may be, ina single night. Sent free 

by the. return of post for one dollar by JOHN CHIL- 
OTT, Jr., 72 Fulton St., Brooklyn, LongeIsland, 


RA 
wholesale without Poison or rae Ships, Mills, Barns, | 





T= SUBSCRIBER offers for sale a Recipe Book 
which contains a Recipe for making every article 
that is manufactured in the country, of Soaps, Hair Pre- 
arations, Colognes, Essences, and Perfumeries of all 
<inds, Beers, Syrups, Mead, Soda, and Mineral water, 
Paints, Blackings, Inks, &c., &c., and Recipes for making 
every article manufactured; one for making Honey, 
which cannot be recognized from that made by bees, 
either in look or in taste, and the cost of which does not 
exceed three cents per pound, and can be made in a few 
minutes; another for making Fluid; another for making 
Soft Soap, which can be made with little trouble and at 
& cost not exceeding sixty cents per barrel, and is not to 
be surpassed for excellence. Which book will besentto 
any one thot remits to us by mail, Fifty Cents, either in 
money or in postage stamps, to J. HB 4 
82-6w Ashland, Mass, 


AGENTS WANTED, 


100 young and middle aged men are wanted to act as 
agents who will receive $80 per month and expenses 
paid, or an agent can engage in the business for himself 
upon a capital of $12 and make from $5 to $10 dollars 
per day, for some of our agents have made twice that 
sum. For particular enclose postage stamp and address, 
82-6w J. H. BEALS, Ashland, Mass. 


‘ HARD TIMES NO MORE.’ 


a Lady or Gentleman, in the United States, pos- 
sessing from $2 to $7 can enter into an easy and re- 
spectable business, by grhich from $5 to $10 per day can 











be realized. For particulars, address, (with stam 
Ww. R. ACTON a 
84-8m* 41 North Sixth st., Philadelphia, 


MORE TO BE ADMIRED THAN THE 


RICHEST DIADEM 


EVER 
Worn by Kings or Emperors, 
What? Why a Beautiful Head of Hair, 


Beoause it isthe ornament (od Himself provided for 
all our race. Reader, although the rose may bloom ever 
80 —— in the a cheek, and the eye be ever so 
sparkling, the teeth be those of pearls, if the head is be- 
reft of its covering, or the hair be snarled and shriveled, 
harsh and dry, or worse still, if sprinkled with gray, 
nature will lose half her charms, Prof. Wood’s Hair 
Restorative, if used two or three times a week, will re- 
store and permanently secure to all such an ornament, 
Read the following and judge. The writer of the first is 
the celebrated Pianist, Thalberg: 

New York, April 19, 1858, 

Dr. Woop :—Dear Sir,—Permit me to express to you 
the obligations I am under for the entire restoration of 
wy hair to its original color: about the time of my arri- 
val in the United States it was rapidly bocceaing eray, 
but upon the aplication of your * Hair Restorative ’ it 
soon recovered its original hue. I consider your restora- 
tive as a very wonderful invention, quite efficacious as 
wellas agreeable. I am, dear sir, yours Was 

8. THALBERG. 


“Drych a'r Gwyliedyct.” 

Welsh Newspaper office, 18, Nassau st., April 12, 1858. 
Pror. 0, J. Woop:—Dear Sir,—Some month or six 
weeks ago I received a bottle of your Hair Restorative, 
and gave it my wife, who concluded to try it on her hair, 
little thinking at the time that it would restore the gray 
hair to its original color, but to her as well as my sur- 
prise, after a few weeks’ trial it has performed that won- 
erful effect by turning all the grey hairs to a dark 
brown, at the same time beautifying and thickening the 
hair. Istrongly recommend the above Restorative to 

all persons in want of such a change of the hair. 
CHARLES CARDEW. 


New York, July 25, 1857. 
Pror. O. J. Woop :—With confidence do I recommend 
ye Hair Restorative,as being the most efficacious article 
eversaw. Since using your Hair Restorative my hair 
and whiskers which were almost white have gradually 
grown dark: and I now feel confident that a few more 
pa erp will restore them to their natural color. It 
also has relieved me ofall dandruff and unpleasantitching, 

so common among persons who perspire "4: 
J. G. KILBY. 


Pror. Woop:—About two years ago my hair com- 
menced nee of and turning gray T was fast becom- 
ing bald, and had tried many remedies to no effect. I 
commenced using your Restorative in January last. A 
few applications fastened my hair firmly. It began to 
fill up, grow out, and turned back to its former color, 
(black.) At this time it is fully restored to its original 
color, health and appearance, and I er eee 
mend its use to all. J. D. HOES. 

Chicago, Ill., May 1, 1857. 

The Restorative is put up in bottles of 8 sizes, viz: 
large, medium, and small; the small holds 3¢ a pint, and 
retails for one dollar per bottle; the medium olds at 
least twenty per cent. more in proportion than the small, 
retails for two dollars per bottle; the large holdsa qaart, 
forty 7% cent, more in proportion, and retails $3. 

0. J. WOOD & CO., AY 812 Broadway, New 
York, (in the great N. Y, Wire Railing Establishment,) 
and 114 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 

And sold by all good Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers. 82-8m 


THE WILLIS’ STUMP PULLER 


i the most powerful and most economical machine in 
use for pulling stumps, and will clear a field in less 
time than any other invention of a like kind. 





Twenty-three stwmps have been pulled with this Ma 
chine in an hour minutes, The undersigned 


will sell machines and rights to use and manufacture in 
any part of Michigan except the counties of Hillsdale, 
Branch, Wayne, Washtenaw, Jackson, Calhoun, Kalama- 
zoo, Van Buren, Macomb, Genesee, Shiawasse, Saginaw 
Tuscola and St. Clair, which are already sold. 

All necessary information as to prices, and mode of us- 
ing, will be given on application to 

DAVID BLACKMAR, Ypsilanti. 

or to R, F. JOHNSTONE, Editor Michigan Farmer. 

The Machines are manufactured at the Detroit Loco- 
motive Works from the best Lake Superior Iron. _ [8] 


DAINES’ AMERICAN 


DRAIN TILE MAKER. 


The Best and Cheapest Tile Machine in 
the World. 

Forty-one first Premiums awarded to it 
at State and County Fairs. First 
Premium at the National 
Fair, at Louisville, 

Ky., 1857. 

The TILE MACHINE invented by JOHN DAINES, 
of Birmingham, Oakland county, Michigan, is 
now being manufactured in the most 


“—— manner, and is offered to 
the farming community as the 


Cheapest, Most Labor-Saving and Most 


Complete Invention, 

and enabling farmers to make their own Tiles, that has 
— been put before the Agriculturists of the United 
tates, at a reduced price. 

These machines are made of iron, are easily worked, 
any man being able to manufacture a first rate article 
after a few hours practice. 

They cost delivered in Detroit. only $100. They have 
two dies, for three and four inch tile; and extra dies to 
accompany the machine cost $2.00 each. 

These machines will manufacture per day, accordin 
to the force employed, from 150 TO 250 RODS O 
HORSESHOE OR PIPE TILE. The machine weighs 
but 500 pounds, and can be packed and sent to any part 
of the United Btates, or to foreign ecsceimgen: hey easily as 
a piano, With this machine, any farmer who has a fair 

uality of clay on his farm, can manufacture his own 

‘iles at a cheap rate, and easily save the price of the ma- 
chine by avoiding the cost of transportation. The ma- 
chine when in operation, takes up no more room than an 
ordinary sized kitchen table; it may be worked by twe 
or three men as may be found most convenient and 
economical, or a man and two boys can keep itin full 
operaiion. 

For Simplicity, Durability, Economy, 
‘Cheapness, and amount of work, 
this Tile Maker Challenges 

‘ the World! 

At the present tlme, when thorough draining has be- 
come a necessity on alluvial lands, it offers the simplest 
and cheapest means of furnishing farmers with a drain- 
ing material far superior to any other material now used 
for that purpose. 

we Applications for these machines may be address- 
ed to JOHN DAINES, 

9-tf Birmingham, Mich. 


THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 
SIR JAMES CLARKE’S 


CELEBRATED FEMALE PILLS! 


Prepared from a Prescription of Sir John 
Clarke, M. D., Physician Extraordinary 
to the Queen. 

TS invaluable medicine is unfailing in the cure of all 
those painful and dangerous disorders incident to the 

female constitution. It moderates all excess, and re- 

moves all obstructions and a speedy cure may be relied 


on, 
TO MARRIED LADIES 
It is peculiarly suited. It will ina short time bring on 
tbe monthly period with regularity. 
Each bottle, price One Dollar, bears the Government 
Stamp of Great settain, $0 ppeevent counterfeits, 
AUTION. 








These Pills should not be taken by females that are 
pregnant, during the first three months, as they are sure 
to bring on miscarriage; but at every other time and in 
every other case, they are perfectly safe. 

In all cases of Nervous and Spinal Affections, Pains in 
the back and limbs, Heaviness, Fatigue on Slight Exer- 
tion, Palpitation of the Heart, Lowness of Spirits, Hys- 
terics, Sick Headache, Whites, and all the painful disor- 
ders occasioned by a disordered system,these Pills will ef- 
fect a cure when all other means have failed, and al- 
though a powerful remedy, do not contain iron, calomel 
antimony, or anything hurtful to the constitution, 

Full disections accompany each package. 

Sole Agents for the United States and Canada, 

JOB MOSES, (Late I. C. JdBawin & Co.) 
Rochester, N, ¥. 

N. B.—$1.00 and 6 postage stamps enclosed to any 
eothertend Agent, will ensure a bottle of the Pills by re- 
Surn m: 

For sale in Detroit-by J. 8. CUTHBERT & CO, 








FEVER AND AGUE, 


from which mankind suffer o 
globe, is the consequence of a diseased action in the 


There it - Pees 
mtating poison on the internal viscera and commotion 4 - 
gans of the body, The liver becomes torpid and fails to 
secrete not only this virus, but also the bile from the 
blood. Both the virus and the bile accumulate in the 
circulation, and re meg violent constitutional disorder. 
dneys,and the stomach sympathize with 
the liver, and become disordered also. inally, the in. 
stinet of our organism, asif in an attemptto expel the nox 
ious infusion, concentrates the whole blood of the bod " 
in the internal excretories to force them to cast it out. ~ 
The blood leaves the surface, and rushes to the centr 1 
organs with congestive violence. This is the Cam— 
But in this effort it fails Then the Fryer follows, in 
which the blood leaves the central organs and rushes to 
the surface, as ifin another effort to expel the irritatin 
tape through that other great excretory—the skin ond 
n this it also fails, and the system abandons the attempt 
exhausted, and waits for the recovery of strength to re. 
ee ett ae of — AND AGuR. Such 
order will o 
health ifit is not removed. SARI RAPESERS the 


We have labored to find, and have found, an antidote, 
Ayer’s Ague’ Cure, 


which neutralizes this malarious poison in th 

stimulates the liver to expel it Nowe the baggy bag 
should so it does cure this afflicting disorder with pers 
fect certainty. And it does more, or rather does what j 
of more service to those subject to this infection If t. : 
ken in season it expels it from ths system as it is absorb. 
ed, and thus keeps those who use it free from its attacks ; 
keeps the system in health although exposed to the dis’ 
ease. Conse uently it not only cures, but protects from 
the great variety of affections which are induced b this 
ay, x influence, such as Remittent Fever, Chill Fe- 
yer, Dumb, or Masked Ague, Periodical Headache, or 
Billious Headache, Billious Fevers, N. euralgia, Rheuma- 
tism, Gout, Blindness, Toothache, Earache, Catarrh 
Asthma, Palpitations, Painful Affections of the Spleen’ 
Hysterics, Colic, Paralysis, and Painful Affections of the 
Stomach and Bowels, all of which, when arising from 
this cause will be found to assume more or less the in- 
termittent type. ‘This “Ague CurE” removes | the 
cause of these derangements, and cures the disease. 

This it accomplishes by stimulating the excretories to 
expel the virus from the system; and these or ans b 
degrees become habituated to do this their office of their 
own accord. Hence arises what we term acclimation, 
Time may accomplish the same end, but often life is not 
long enough, or is sacrificed in the attempt, while this 

AeuE CurE” does it at once, and with safety. We 
have great reason to believe this a surer as well as safer 
remedy for the whole class of diseases which are caused 
by the miasmatic infection, than any other which has 
been discovered; and it bas still another important ad- 
phy to the public, which is, that itis cheap as well 


as good. 

PRICE ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST 

Lowell, Mass, 
All our remedies are for sale by J. 8. Farrand, Detroit 
and by all Druggists every where. aug38m , 


SANFORD’S 
LIVER INVIGORATOR. 


NEVER DEBILITATES. 
I% is compounded entirely from Gums 
and has become an established fact, a Standard Medi- 
cine,known andapproved e jby all that have used it,. 
and is now resorted to Pe} with confidence in all the 
diseases for which it is \recommended. 

It has cured thousands’ & |within the last two years. 
who had given up all lhopes of relief, as the nu-- 
merons unsolicited certi- F ficates in my possession: 
show. 

The dose must be adap-| 








jted to the temperament. 





of the individual taking it, and used in such quan- 
tities as to act gently on a |the Bowels. . 

Let the dictates of your| & ind ent guide you in 
the use of the LEVER) cs V LGORATOR,, 
and it will cure Liver Complaints, Bil-. 
Nous Attacks, Dys-"™ |pepsia, Chronic: 
Diarrhea, Summer > (Complaints, Dys-- 
entery, Dropsy, z= Sour Stomach,, 
Habitual Costive- mess, Cholic, Cho=-- 
lera, Cholera Mor-| = bus, Cholera Ine-- 
fantum, Flatu- lence, Jaundice,, 
Female Weak- ge messes, and may be 
used successfully as an Ordina amily 
Medicine. It will] gy \cure SICK HEAD-- 
ACHE, (as thousands can testify,) im twenty 
minutes, if two or] > three teaspoonfuls. 
are em at com-} pm |mencement of attack. 

All who use it are giving their testi- 
mony in its favor. -_ 














MIX WATER IN THE MOUTH WITH. 
THE INVIGORATOR, AND SWALLOW 
BOTH TOGETHER. 

Price One Denar per Bottle. 


SANFORD'S 
PAMILY 
CATHARTIC PILLS 


COMPOUNDED FROM 
Pure Vegetable Extracts, and put up in. 
GLASS —s Air Tight, and will keep 
limate. 


The Family Ca-| .)thartic PILL is 1 
entle but active Cathar- wy |tic which the proprietor 
as used in his practice more than twenty years. 

The constantly increase wey (ing demand from those 
who have long used the PILLS and the satis- 
faction which all express/ 3 {in regard to their use, has- 
induced me to place them within the reach of all. 

The Profession well|™™ |know that different Ca- 

thartics act on different. fx portions of the bowels. 

The FAMILY CA- THARTIC PILL: 
has, with due reference to this well established fact, 
been compounded from a [> | Variety of the purest Veg- 
etable Extracts, which act alike on every part of the 
alimentary canal, and are| == |good and safe in all: 
cases where a [Cathartic s needed, such as De= 
rangements of the|E|Stomach  Sleepi- 
ness, Pains in ths Back and Loins, 
Costiveness, Pain & |and Soreness over 

he whole body, from sudden cold, which 
frequently, if neglected, “lend in a long course of 
Fever, Loss of Appe- = tite, a Creeping 
Sensation of Cold over the body, 
Restlessnesss/_,|HMeadache, or 
weightin the hea all In fla mmatory 
Diseases, Worms|ca|in Children or 
Adults, Rheuma- tism,a great Purifier 
of the Blood and many| & | diseases to which flesh is 
heir,too numerous to men tion in this advertisement 








Dose, | to 3. 

PRICE 30 CENTS. 

The Liver Invigorator and Family Ca- 
thartic Pills are retailed by Druggists generally, 
and sold wholesale by the Trade in all the large towns, 

Ss. F. - SANFORD, M. D., 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, 
$1-lyr.tf 885 Broadway, New York. 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 
ON JEFFERSON AVENUE, 


BELOW MICHIGAN EXCHANGE, DETROIT. 
The subseribers keep constantly on hand a large stock. 
of ELEGANT FURNITURE, 


Both Modern and Antique Styles; in Rosewood, 
Mahogany and Domestic Wood. 


Those wishing rich and fashionable furniture, will al- 
ways find a great variety to select from—equal in every 
respect to anything in the Eastern market. Being in 
constant receipt of Pattern Pieces from the 


FASHIONABLE MAKERS IN NEW YORK, 
they are enabled to guarantee the most Perfect Satis« 
faction to their customers. 

They also keep constantly on hand a large and com- 
plete assortment of Plain Furniture of Mahogany, Cher- 
ry and Walnut. In short, every article in the line ot 
Household Furniture will be found in their Stock, inclu- 
ding Chairs of every style and price, from four shillings 
to sixty dollars each. Phe subscribers now have on hand, 
and make to order, best 


HAIR MATTRESSES. 

Their customers can rely upon getting a genuine article. 
CORN-HUSK MATTRESSES & STRAW PALLIASES 
constantly on hand. For the trade we keep constantly s 


large stock of Mahogany and Rosewood Veneer, 
STEVENS & ZUG. 


DRAIN TILE! 














J. 8. 
FARRAND, T: & J. HINCHMAN, and in one Drug 
Store in every town in the United States. 9-9[m 


W JE KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND THE 
different kinds of Drain Tile. 


le, at 
PENFIELD's, 108 Woodward avenue, 





